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JOUR Program Committee has been appointed so recently that we are 

not yet ready to announce any details concerning the Conference to 

be held in June, but we believe that everyone will want to know the 
dates decided upon and the reason for their selection. 

For the past several years our S. L. A. Conventions have been held 
in large cities, in big bustling hotels, with programs so full of interesting 
discussions that it was not possible to see people nor attend half the 
meetings one wanted to. Such conventions are very stimulating and 
desirable but it seems wise to take a breathing spell occasionally to get 
acquainted with each other and with the work of our Association. 

Lake Placid Club lends itself especially well to such a plan because 
there we shall be pretty much by ourselves, all under one roof, with only 
the scenic beauty to distract us from the business in hand. We hope to 
schedule group sessions that will not overlap other valuable meetings 
so that the entire Association can know the work of the newspaper or 
financial, commercial or other groups. We mean to have several informal 
parties, — even aS. L. A. “play’’ during one evening. And while there 
will be outside speakers, of course, we plan to give one full day to the 
business of the Association. Great progress has been made by S. L. A. 
this.year and there are many things vital to us and to our profession 
which need to be discussed by the entire membership. 

Lake Placid is too well known to need any advertising by us. Every- 
one realizes, I believe, how lucky we are to be allowed to meet there. 
The rates are so low and the club such an ideal vacation spot that many, 
many people are already planning to take several days at their own 
expense and remain to enjoy the opportunity which presents itself to 
us so seldom. Because some wish to spend the week-end before, and 
others the week-end following the Conference, at Lake Placid, we are 
designating the three main days of the meeting as Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, June 14, 15, 16. Monday, June 13, will be reserved for 
the meeting of the Board and the Council. There will be some group 
sessions taking place on Friday, June 17, so that for those who are not 
planning to devote the entire week to this there will be much of interest 
both early and late in the week. 

We give you this preliminary information now so that everyone may 
begin to make plans and become as excited about this Lake Placid Con- 
ference as are those of us who are working on the program. Of course 
you are coming! Put the dates on your calendar now. 

Mary LoutsE ALEXANDER 
Chairman, Program Commtttee 
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Staff Organization and Administration of a 
Special Library 


By ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH, Librarian 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc., New York 


HE organization and administration of a special library is very little different 
than that of any other well-run business. The main idea is the same — well 
placed intelligence, round pegs in round holes, accuracy, maximum produc- 
tion and 100 percent results, with a minimum of friction and wasted effort. As in 
business, one of the first factors in the organization of any staff is an esprit de corps, 
a loyalty to the organization and a thorough idea of what that particular business is. 

It is possibly a debatable question as to whether staff organization or administra- 
tion of a special library comes first. For this particular article we will say that staff 
organization follows administration. 

In a special library it is important in the administration as to just where the library 
heads up. Is it a special department, or, as is more often the case, is it an offshoot of, 
or an adjunct to, another department? Is the librarian responsible to an officer of the 
organization, or does she report to, or confer with, the head of some other depart- 
ment? If the special library in an organization is not a separate unit, a librarian 
should, by every means at her command, convince the organization that the library 
should be a separate department within the organization. Only when this is accom- 
plished can the librarian obviate conferring with other department heads who do not 
understand her problems, or who have ideas of their-own which, from the librarian’s 
standpoint, are probably bad ones. In our organization the library is a separate de- 
partment and the librarian answers to the President or to the Vice-President. Orders 
for books and equipment may be placed on her okay, she is allowed to decide what 
salaries her staff shall receive and, in fact, is hampered by no red tape — provided, 
of course, that ordinary discretion and judgment is used in all instances. Too often 
libraries in organizations are spokes in a wheel. Convince your firm that you are the 
hub. It can be done. 

No librarian in charge of a special library of any size should be tied down to a rigid 
work schedule. She should be free for the real administrative end. Free to keep in 
close contact with the officers of the organization and the executives of other depart- 
ments, and have time to find out what they are working on and to keep up with all 
new projects they may be contemplating. Also it is her one big job to keep up with 
the literature and the new ideas in the field in which she is working, for only in this 
way can she anticipate the needs of the organization and serve her firm to the best 
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advantage. The librarian’s day is bound to be full of interruptions, telephone calls, 
conferences and interviews — all this, besides the grist of problems that she alone can 
decide. 

It is essential that all librarians see that each and every one on their staffs has a 
complete picture of the organization and the work of her firm. It is also necessary that 
each assistant in a library at least know about all the types of work that is done in the 
library and the librarian should spend considerable time training her assistants in 
using the material at hand and in developing unusual sources for information. In a 
library that has reached the point where there are a dozen or more people on the staff, 
it is necessary for some sort of centralization whereby the librarian in charge can keep 
track of the work being done and of all business that is being transacted by her de- 
partment. In order to do this, all assistants should report to her regularly on the status 
of the work, and all correspondence, whether written by the librarian herself or one 
of her staff, should pass over her desk for signature. This applies also to incoming 
mail. This does not mean that the librarian should not make personal tours and keep 
in close personal contact with the work of her department. 

It is a vital part of the librarian’s job to make the work in her department as car- 
ried on by each individual as varied and as interesting as possible, and she should 
spend considerable time training her assistants to assume responsibility and in bring- 
ing out in them whatever executive ability they may have. 

The questions of sudden withdrawals from the staff, vacations, transfers and ab- 
sences due to illness, bring up the point of training more than one assistant in each 
phase of work. It is well that each person doing a particular kind of work have an 
assistant who will be more or less of an alternate, and who can take over the job and 
carry on when necessary. We carry this out very religiously in our own library, and 
very seldom have trouble from sudden vacancies in the staff. 

A librarian will do well to keep statistics of the work done in her department, that 
is, the number of books circulated, the number of reference questions answered, the 
number of special reports made, the number of books and pamphlets added during the 
year and any other data which may be included in an annual report which will 
crystallize the tangible work of the library, and which report may be presented to the 
officers of the organization each year. 

Just so long as human nature is what it is, just so long will the department have 
problems removed from the mere administration end of the work. It may be consid- 
ered as outside the province of this article to mention the staff’s personal relations, 
but it is vitally necessary for a staff to work together and in harmony for the ultimate 
good of the organization. Nothing can destroy the spirit of the staff more than fric- 
tion from within. One should go to great ends, without actually destroying discipline, 
to separate two assistants who cannot work harmoniously together. If it is not pos- 
sible to iron out their supposed differences, and if each, taken separately, is a good 
worker and worthwhile material, then one should make concessions and rearrange 
the work schedule if necessary. 

Along the same lines, the librarian should not keep an assistant on work in which 
she is not interested, or to which she is not adapted. Personally, I am a firm advocate 
of making changes when necessary. No one is giving her best when she is doing work 
that she dislikes or in which she is not interested. In a staff of any size it is always 
possible to make switches without disorganizing the work. 

In all special libraries there is the problem of the librarian’s relationship with other 
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departments. Naturally, these must be kept cordial and on a coéperating basis at all 
times. This is particularly true in connection with the librarian’s contact with the 
Purchasing and Personnel Departments. 

Taking the Purchasing Department first, it will of course be necessary for the 
librarian to fall in with the policy of the firm in regard to the routine for purchasing 
material and equipment. Nearly all organizations have a separate purchasing depart- 
ment, through which orders must pass. These orders are usually okayed by an officer 
of the company. Too many times, however, the orders must be placed directly with 
the Purchasing Department and that department uses its own discretion in placing 
the order or substitutes material which, in their opinion is better or less expensive. 
This of course may work out all right, but the ideal situation is where the librarian 
is able to place her own orders and to specify exactly the type of material that she 
desires, and have the order placed on her recommendation instead of at the discre- 
tion of the Purchasing Department. In the last analysis the librarian is in all proba- 
bility better equipped to know the particular needs of her department than the head 
of a Purchasing Department, but at the same time it is necessary for the firm to estab- 
lish some sort of department through which there will be a check of expenditures of 
other department heads. 

As to the relationship with the Personnel Department, it is granted that such a 
department within an organization is a necessary and valuable one, and that it does 
save the time of department heads in having to make the necessary contacts with 
agencies which will supply them with the needed personnel. It alsosaves the time of de- 
partment heads spent in interviewing applicants who quite obviously would not fit 
their needs. 

In a great many cases the Personnel Department is the first and last word on the 
employment situation and the department heads must take the person chosen by that 
department. However, the ideal situation is where the Personnel Department, to the 
best of their ability, supplies several applicants who they think will fill the vacancy, 
and leaves the last and deciding choice to the department head having the 
vacancy in his staff. | have yet to meet a personnel director who has an intimate 
knowledge of the requisites of library assistants and who can supply the right person 
for the right job. They simply do not understand the requirements for catalogers, 
reference assistants, etc., and it is my feeling that librarians in charge should be 
free to make their own contacts in seeking applicants to fill vacancies. 

Last, but not least, in the administration of a special library, comes the subject of 
budgets and financing of the department. A great many special libraries operate on 
a budget and there is a great deal to be said for and against this method. If you hap- 
pen to be in an organization that is in favor of budgets, you will necessarily have to 
adapt your needs to the budget system. It has its advantages because you know im- 
mediately how much money there will be available for the needs of your department 
for the coming year. On the other hand, it does not take into consideration any sudden 
expansion in the work of the department which would necessitate a larger staff and 
possibly more equipment. Even though one does not necessarily have a budget, it 
is up to the librarian to know exactly what it costs to run her department for a year, 
to watch the expenditures and to keep them at a minimum without impairing the 
efficiency of the department. As stated before, it is obvious that the policies of an 
organization cannot be changed in matters of this kind just to suit any one depart- 
ment, and the librarian will have to swing along with the rest of the organization. 
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Selection of Personnel 


All comments to the contrary notwithstanding, it is my firm belief, and this belief 
is backed up by experience, that a sound training in library science is not only advis- 
able, but necessary for assistants in a special library. This applies particularly to 
senior assistants, those carrying the burden of the work of the department, that is, 
catalogers, reference and research assistants. 

I am aware that it is not always possible to fill a vacancy with a trained person who 
also has experience in a particular field such as advertising, finance, or civics, but it és 
possible to get a person who has had good training in the groundwork of library 
science. In our library it so happens that it has been necessary to take time to train 
library school graduates with no particular financial experience into our special 
field of activity. It takes from six months toa year for even above-the-average trained 
librarians to find themselves and to carry on with no supervision. But the time and 
patience spent is well rewarded in the end. All things being equal, I think I prefer to 
take a trained librarian and spend the time training her into the particular work of 
our organization. 

Along with senior assistants, who presumably are trained librarians, it is always 
advisable to have what we call ‘‘junior’’ assistants. These junior assistants have no 
library training, but are good material. Some of them are college graduates with 
alert brains and an adaptability to library work. They can be trained into the more 
routine types of reference work, into order assistants and file executives. They can 
also take over the checking and routing of newspapers and periodicals, supervise 
mending and binding, and relieve experienced and trained senior assistants from all 
routine and clerical labor. It is a waste of executive time to have a cataloger paste 
book pockets and make out book cards, or for a reference assistant to type headings 
and paste up and prepare material for her information files. Nor does it require 
library training to keep an order file or periodical check list. 

In a library of any size it is well to have a stenographer and at least one typist. 
Most librarians are not rapid typists and a person trained in typing can do much 
better and a greater volume of work. If the size of the library and the work done 
justifies it, even more than one typist is advisable and often necessary. It makes a 
decidedly favorable impression on the organization if all memoranda, bulletins, and 
reports go out well set-up and typewritten. A report presented in this form, while no 
more valuable than a pencilled one, certainly has a more businesslike appearance. 


Specialization 

There is much to be said pro and con regarding specialization by members of the 
staff. In the smaller library this, on the face of things, cannot be carried out; for ina 
smaller library the librarian and her assistants will undoubtedly have to do a wide 
variety of work and everyone will have to take turns doing any work that goes 
through the department. 

In a larger library, however, it is possible to carry out this specialization idea anda 
cataloger in such a library should do nothing but catalog; research assistants should 
be left free from other duties to devote their time to surveys of needed data and to 
getting it into report shape; reference assistants should give all their time to the look- 
ing up and collecting of material to answer the requests from the various departments 
within the organization; file supervisors should spend all their time on special filing 
problems and on keeping the files in order and supervising the work of the file clerks. 
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Getting down to brass tacks and the actual lining up of the work of an average 
library, I realize that what I am about to say is written from the viewpoint of our 
library, which happens to be a large one, but I feel that the fundamentals are the 
same as those for a smaller library, and the work schedules can be scaled down and 
adapted to the work of a smaller library. 

Speaking of work schedules, all librarians should have a work schedule in black and 
white and the work so planned, divided and laid out that it is possible at any time to 
know who does what and just what stage any particular phase of the work may have 
reached. This places responsibility for errors, if any, and will show up an overcrowded 
schedule of one assistant as against a too light schedule of another. 

Just to give a concrete outline of what is meant by the above, let us take the line-up 
of our own library. It will be obvious from the following that in this particular li- 
brary we have eliminated the position of first assistant. This was done for the simple 
reason that the library and its staff has grown to such an extent that it has been nec- 
essary to break the work up into units and to have a person in charge of each unit, 
thereby making several people responsible for the work of the library. No one person 
could (even giving her entire time to it) possibly supervise the work of a staff when 
it reaches any great number of employees. 

Librarian in charge 

Research assistant 

Reference Department 

Cataloger 

Supervisor of annual reports 

Supervisor of corporation files 

. Secretary and order clerk 

. Assistant in charge of periodicals and magazines 
. Assistant in charge of mending and binding 

We skip the enh of the librarian which has been outlined under the paragraph on 
administration and take first the research assistant. The research assistant is really an 
assistant to the librarian and does what the librarian in a smaller and less busy library 
would, in all probability, do herself — that is, searching out data, lining it up and 
making special reports as requested by various members of the organization and by 
clients of the organization. This is different from the work of the reference assistant. 
The research assistant is the one assistant in the library who goes outside of the or- 
ganization to use sources available in compiling special data that may be needed. She 
also does some special editorial work and, in our particular library, checks and routes 
the numerous reports sent in on companies and industries by our field staff. She re- 
lieves the librarian by meeting many of the clients who come into the library to make 
use of our material. Here is a good place to discuss the question of whether it is better 
for a research assistant to have library training or special training in a particular 
field. I say with no hesitation that a person with a knowledge of a particular field 
such as advertising, economics, medicine, or chemistry, is a greater asset in this posi- 
tion than one with only training in library science. One with a good background in 
economics is certainly more valuable in making surveys and reports than one who 
has only a library training. A person with a knowledge of marketing, distribution, 
prices, money markets and costs is bound to have a clearer and more composite pic- 
ture of the situation, and to be able to assemble and evaluate material and data with 
greater intelligence than one who has not had this training. It so happens that in our 
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library we have an unusual and happy combination in our research assistant. She has 
not only had library training, but also has had training in economics. But such a 
combination is rare, I know. 

Reference Department. — This department is in charge of a librarian who in turn 
has three assistants. Besides access to the regular book collection, this department 
houses all material in what is known as the financial information file. Thisisanalpha- 
betical file under subject, with subdivisions of any particular phase of business or 
industry. For instance, Banking is broken up into the various phases of banking such 
as, National, Federal Reserve System, Joint Stock Land Banks, etc., while the Auto- 
mobile Industry is broken up into subdivisions fitting that industry such as, Prices, 
Production, Replacements, Foreign Trade, Financing, etc. Into this file go all 
government releases, special analyses made by trade associations, by our own field 
staff, or by any outside agency, releases from various state departments and articles 
of general interest clipped from newspapers and magazines. We have eliminated all 
indexing and instead buy duplicate copies which we clip and put into files. In the end 
this saves time and money and the material is more quickly available than through 
indexing. 

All material destined for these files passes over the desk of the chief reference as- 
sistant and all requests for any information on subjects other than those answered 
from the corporation files, pass through her department. She receives all calls for 
material, answers some herself, and assigns the rest to her assistants. She is responsi- 
ble for assigning all subject headings to the material going into her file and for dis- 
carding material received and considered of no value for our particular work. She, of 
necessity, is thoroughly familiar with the special type of work being done by all 
members of the organization and immediately routes to their desks any data received 
in which she knows they will be interested. 

Excepting possibly the librarian, the chief reference assistant has closer contact 
with the editors, analysts, and special workers in the organization than any other one 
person on the staff. 

Cataloger. — Cataloging in special libraries is always a much discussed phase of 
the work. To fit the needs of most special libraries there is no existing adequate sys- 
tem of classification or subject headings. Dewey is not practical for most special 
libraries and particularly for those libraries whose collections fall within the 300 and 
600 groups. While the Library of Congress classification is nearer the need, as far as 
subject headings go, it is the feeling among most librarians that the classification as 
designated by letters is too complex. It is always possible for one who is cataloging a 
special collection to take liberties with the Dewey Decimal and make it over in spots 
to fit the particular needs of her collection. Most special libraries find it necessary to 
make their own subject headings. In our library we have done this entirely and our 
subject headings conform to the terms in use in banking, economics and finance. 
The Financial Group of the Special Libraries Association, under the Chairmanship 
of Ruth Nichols, presented at the Conference in Cleveland last spring, the beginning 
of a splendid list of subject headings for use in financial libraries. When this is finished 
and ready for distribution, special librarians in this group will have one of the best 
tools available since the organization of special libraries. 

Some librarians feel that the classification of a small special collection need not be 
undertaken and that some arbitrary way of keeping the books on the shelves may 
be used until the librarian feels sure of the classification she wishes to use. This may be 
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all right and we know that it has been done in two or three outstanding special libra- 
ries, but I think it is the opinion of most people that some type of classification should 
be used immediately. This will at least give the cataloger something to tie the col- 
lection together. 

In special libraries a cataloger should not only be well trained in cataloging, but 
should have had experience in special libraries wherever possible, inasmuch as the 
cataloging problems in these libraries are entirely different than those of other types. 
Many state and federal government reports are received as well as other unusual 
books and pamphlets that need special cataloging. 

This is probably the place to discuss the subject of pamphlets. After experimenting 
with all known ways of dealing with pamphlets, I have come to the conclusion that 
putting them in stiff covers with double stitched tape and treating them as books is 
quite the most practical way of solving the problem. 

Supervisor of Annual Reports. — Except in the larger financial libraries, the col- 
lecting of annual reports of corporations is, for the most part, not undertaken, but in 
all financial libraries, of which there is a goodly number in the special libraries group, 
some annual reports are bound to be used. In this library we have inaugurated a 
separate department composed of a supervisor and her assistant and typists to han- 
dle the work. Each year we follow some 10,000 corporations, writing to each one two 
weeks before an annual report is due, and reminding them that we would like three 
copies. We follow the same routine on the quarterly reports, keep track of new bond 
issues and put follow-ups in the file to get mortgages and indentures on these issues 
when available. We also send out to as many of these 10,000 firms as we describe in 
our Services, a cut and pasted description of their Company, asking them to return it 
to us with any corrections regarding the history of the Company, new capital set-up, 
officers, etc. In connection with these annual reports we have a master file under the 
name of the Company and enter upon this the date on which the report is received, 
number of copies received, and a list of the men in the organization to whom the 
report is routed before it is returned to the library for filing. We also have a dupli- 
cate of the master file, except that it is filed by the month the annual report is due 
instead of by the name of the Company. This is a very busy and important unit in 
our particular library, as in our business it is essential to have financial reports as 
soon as they are issued. 

Supervisor of Corporation Files. — Nearly all special libraries have one or more 
special sets of files, and too much time and thought cannot be spent on the setting up 
and running of these files. Too many times files in a library are what one of our well- 
known special librarians likes to call ‘glory holes.” 

One of the backbones of our own organization particularly, and of many financial 
libraries, is the corporation file, containing the annual reports, quarterly reports, 
circulars describing stock or bond issues, and mortgages and indentures of companies 
in whose securities there is an investment interest. Supplementing this vertical file 
there is more often than not a clipping file. In some libraries these clippings become a 
part of the vertical file. In our library we have them mounted on letter-sized paper 
and filed in loose-leaf spring back binders. 

Besides supervising the work of some thirty file clerks in this department as it is 
set up in our organization, new material and material taken from the files for refer- 
ence during the day must be sorted out, discharged and re-filed. All requests for data 
in these files go directly to the Supervisor in this department or one of her assistants 
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and not to our reference department. The Supervisor sees that the requests for infor- 
mation are taken care of immediately and assigns them to any one of the thirty file 
clerks. It is also her job to see that the files are kept in order, new folders and instal- 
lations are made when necessary, and that the work is kept up to date. 

Secretary and Order Clerk. — Besides the regular dictation and work in the running 
of the administration end of the department, the secretary in our organization takes 
care of orders for all books, magazines and new equipment. She makes out the orders, 
sends them to the purchasing department and keeps a duplicate copy to check with 
the material when it comes in and then brings the bills to the librarian for her okay. 
She also follows up over-due orders. 

Periodicals. — A junior assistant is assigned to checking and routing all newspapers 
and magazines and data received regularly. This totals about 1,500 pieces that are 
received regularly and takes practically the full time of one person. For a check list 
we use the Rand-Kardex visible file with cards having the complete history of the 
item, that is, where purchased, date of expiration, price, number of copies, date re- 
ceived and the names of the people to whom the material is routed. This assistant 
also, in addition to having charge of the above material, takes care of the messenger 
service. There are four messengers who make regular trips outside of the office for 
data, daily newspapers, etc., to the Stock Exchanges and to investment houses, and 
who also collect hourly library material from the various departments within the 
organization. Messengers also put books back on the shelves and keep the shelves in 
order. 

Mending and Binding. — A junior assistant is also in charge of the mending and 
binding. This assistant prepares all books for the cataloger and types the book cards, 
collects and prepares newspapers and magazines for binding and sends out all books 
for rebinding. Along with this work she also does some reference work and has charge 
of the filing of certain material such as stock exchange sheets, bank letters, magazines, 
etc. 


Time Savers 


In a library of any size the question of time saving is an important one. With a 
large organization housed on several floors and all using the library, time consumed 
by the librarians going to and from other departments with material and for data 
previously sent out, is considerable. It sometimes happened in our library that over 
half the staff would be in circulation to or from another department. This would leave 
telephones unmanned and desks empty, and those who came directly to the library 
for material often had to wait until some librarian had returned to her desk. After 
much thought the problem was solved for us by the installation of a P. A. X. sys- 
tem, or automatic telephones. The library has ten receiving instruments and upwards 
of seventy-five sending instruments are placed on the desks of those in the organiza- 
tion who most frequently have occasion to use the library. This relieves many inter- 
house calls from going through the regular switchboard, as every instrument has a 
direct connection with the library. In our case this system has paid for itself many 
times over. Last year 80,030 calls came over this system. Since all these 80,030 calls 
were for data from the library, it would have consumed considerable time if this data 
had had to be delivered by the librarians. 

With this last problem in mind we installed last year one of the recently perfected 
book-lifts, running to all floors, but with a sending station on the library floor. This 
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lift is equipped with a series of carrier baskets and automatically unloads on any 
designated floor. This is certainly too expensive a piece of equipment for most libra- 
ries, but as a time saver for an organization of any size there is no doubt about the 
expenditure being justified. From March last year, when our lift was installed, up to 
December, 43,984 pieces of data were sent and 40,043 received. It is not hard to 
compute the time saved by assistants in not having to deliver this data on foot. 

Ina library that is at all busy a great deal of material is taken from the files during 
the day and is probably returned ‘n such volume that the question of sorting and 
returning it to the files is a considerable task. If it is impossible to get this back into 
the files immediately and before it may be needed again, and to obviate sorting 
through great piles of unsorted material, it is possible to have what are known as 
Sortergraphs. These have one hundred subdivisions, and material may be sorted into 
them before it is put into the files. We use several of these in our library, as well as a 
good many sorting tubs which have alphabetical subdivisions. 

Other time savers that may be used in a library are priated forms of one kind and 
another. All our routing slips are printed. The slips that we put on material going to 
other floors are printed. Most of our letters asking for annual reports are done on the 
Hooven Machine and others are done by the new electrotype process. Requests for 
information by other departments are sent to us on a form printed for that purpose 
and telephone requests are taken down on a printed form which is signed with the 
name of the person making the request and later becomes the charge slip for that 
particular piece of material. 

When all is said and done a librarian should not stay so close to her own depart- 
ment that she will miss the opportunity to serve her firm in other advisory capacities 
and should not so wall in her activities that she will not be called into discussion and 
conference on the wider activities of the organization that she serves. 


Clipping Files 


By EMMA BOYER, Librarian 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


E of the library profession know that the province of the library is not con- 
fined to books and magazines alone, and that the contents of a carefully 
arranged vertical file which is made up of clippings, circulars and pamphlets 
is a constant reference source in answering the ‘‘up to the minute’’ demands, espe- 
cially in the business library. That fact or bit of statistical information that has not yet 
found its way into a book or even a pamphlet, if clipped and properly filed, is many 
times a life-saver in the daily routine of answering questions in the busy library. In 
recognition of these facts, the scope of such a file must be carefully considered, the 
arrangement planned in detail, and systematic methods worked out for its administra- 
tion. Thus the vertical file, as a reference tool, assumes a position of great importance, 
and the information that is carefully clipped today and supplemented each month, 
produces a record covering a year’s time that is a valuable addition to the annual 
report that may give like information of the previous year. 
In thinking of clippings, the newspaper comes to mind immediately, for what 
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librarian does not realize at once the stupendous task that is before him unless a 
definite plan is formulated regarding the type and amount of material selected. 
Clippings taken from a local newspaper should cover the local field only, avoiding the 
selection of material which is of national importance, and will appear in more detailed 
form in the newspaper of national scope. The formulation of such a policy will avoid 
much duplication of effort and few clippings will need to be destroyed in actual 
preparation for filing. 

That managing an information file is not as easy as it appears is apparent by the 
many requests that come for information on classification systems, and on methods 
for handling this type of material. To file is one thing, to find is another. Therefore, 
simplicity of arrangement should be the guide. With this thought in mind, an alpha- 
betical arrangement has proven the most satisfactory. For rapid filing and easy find- 
ing, this arrangement is far superior to a numeric system and much less complicated 
than a decimal system. 

Much of the usefulness of the file, however, depends upon the list of subject head- 
ings used. From whatever source these headings are taken, they must be short and 
clearly descriptive of the material they represent, care being taken to provide head- 
ings which bring out the difference between such subjects as ‘‘Insurance as an In- 
vestment”’ and ‘‘ The Investments of Insurance Companies.” This list may be started 
on cards, and later transferred to a looseleaf book, but the card file makes the inser- 
tion of new headings easier. It should be in charge of one person, who alone should be 
held responsible for new subjects added and changes made as the need arises in ac- 
cordance with the demands of passing years. 

Abundant see and see also references should be provided in the list of subject head- 
ings. When there is a choice of headings, refer from other forms to the one chosen. 
Such a cross reference might read: FARM LOANS — SEE AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT. Such see references are made by using half of the folder used for filing 
clippings, and pasting a label on the tab. This will refer to the heading used. A see 
also reference may be placed on the front of a clipping folder, giving the additional 
subjects which are interrelated. In case of a folder on GERMANY — FINANCE— 
CLIPPINGS, the reader may also wish to see the folder on WAR DEBTS as is 
suggested by a label which indicates SEE ALSO— WAR DEBTS — CLIP- 
PINGS. With a carefully chosen list of subject headings, sufficient subdivisions of 
main headings, and proper see and see also labels, clippings and pamphlets naturally 
fall into their proper classification, and do not require much indexing. 

When a clipping covers several subjects or phases of one subject, it is generally 
possible to obtain extra copies, so that one may be filed under each subject. In clip- 
ping material for a corporation file, one frequently finds more than one corporation 
discussed at length in a given article upon some leading industry, thus making it wise 
to obtain copies of the clipping for the two or three corporations discussed, in addi- 
tion to a copy for the data file. 

Having decided upon the scope of the material to be clipped and the arrangement 
of the clippings, one has not overcome all his difficulties. Clippings and pamphlets 
can accumulate so rapidly that their care becomes a stupendous task if the methods 
of systematic handling are not carefully worked out in detail. If the articles can be 
marked for filing as they are marked for clipping, much time is saved. They can im- 
mediately be sorted into an alphabetical book called an ‘‘ Everyday File.’’ Thus the 
latest information on a new tariff regulation, or information on defaulted Brazilian 
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bonds is more quickly located in one section of the ‘‘ Everyday File”’ than in a folder 
of unsorted clippings. Theoretically, to make material of the most value, all clip- 
pings cut one day should be pasted the next day. 

The method used in the arrangement of newspaper clippings depends somewhat 
upon their use. When the use permits, it is very satisfactory to paste all clippings on 
thin sheets of paper which are fastened into manila folders with U-File-M Binder 
strips. This gives one a complete story on a given subject. The distinct advantage in 
having all the material securely fastened into a folder is that it does not become dis- 
arranged. All the material given out is thus returned in good order when it has been 
taken out of the library. The U-File-M Binder strips take up less space in a filing 
cabinet than a metal fastener, and the sheets of paper are much more quickly placed 
in the folder and quite easily removed when revising the folder. Folders are then 
alphabetically arranged behind guides with regular alphabetical combinations, 
providing a miscellaneous folder back of each guide for the occasional clipping. 
When sufficient clippings have accumulated, a folder is made for the subject. 

In public libraries and some special libraries, it is impractical to fasten all clippings 
on one subject or division of a subject, into one folder. It is then necessary to paste 
them upon heavier paper using one clipping to a sheet. These sheets are arranged 
chronologically in a folder which has been properly labeled. The heading for filing 
should be typed in capital letters either at the top or bottom right-hand side of the 
sheet, also the source and date of the clipping is typed if it has not already been 
stamped upon the clipping. Thus, individual clippings may be taken from the file 
and used or loaned for a period of time, and the remaining clippings are still available 
for other borrowers. 

A careful ‘‘charge out”’ record should be kept of everything taken from a folder or 
of folders taken from the file, by inserting a 3”’ by 5” card in a holder on an outguide, 
such as is used in a correspondence file. This guide is placed in the file where the folder 
was taken out. The record on the card should show the subject under which the folder 
was filed, a brief description of the material contained in the folder, the date loaned 
and the name of the borrower. This method of charging is more satisfactory than 
that of keeping a record in a box on a desk, providing the files are systematically 
checked for folders which are overdue. By this method, when one consults the files 
for a folder, pamphlet or clipping, he finds, if it is not there, a record indicating the 
person using the information wanted. This record is also useful in filing, because it 
prevents additional material from being filed into the miscellaneous section which 
is used until enough papers have accumulated to make a separate folder for the sub- 
ject. 

Unpasted clippings are very apt to be lost if given out of the library, also they are 
not so easily used as those mounted and filed chronologically in folders. However, 
some libraries prefer this method, never mounting, but classifying and placing them 
in envelopes which have the headings written on the outside. These envelopes are 
then arranged according to the adopted classification which may be alphabetical or 
numeric. Newspaper libraries frequently file clippings in this manner. 

Another method of preserving clippings, which formerly found much favor in the 
eyes of those who wanted to keep them for future use, was the scrapbook method. It 
is for such clippings as have a permanent value that the scrapbook is the most satis- 
factory. All publicity which may appear regarding one’s own organization or articles 
written by its members, are best kept in scrapbooks. 
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However, newspaper clippings are not the only ones to be considered in a discus- 
sion of the value of clippings for a data or information file. Many periodicals are not 
included in such standard indexes as the Industrial Arts Index and P. A. I. S., 
so the question comes, shall they be indexed or shall they be clipped? It is far easier 
to clip the occasional article from such a periodical than it is to index it and carefully 
store the file away for a possible future reference. By clipping and filing such an arti- 
cle, it is instantly available when a request comes for the subject. When the article is 
no longer of value, it is easily destroyed in the periodic revision of the file and index 
cards need not be corrected when the magazine file is destroyed. 

Except in an exhaustive study of a subject, some librarians find that the more 
important articles clipped from duplicate periodicals, although indexed either by 
standard indexes or their own method, or both, are useful when clipped and filed with 
the pamphlets on the general subject. Having immediate access to especially good 
articles saves taking from the shelves many bound magazines, or unbound ones, that 
are perhaps put away in a storage room. These clippings are easily circulated if one 
finds it necessary to supply information that must be sent out of the library, or toa 
patron outside of the building, or to another city. Duplicate magazines serve this 
same purpose, but they, too, must be taken from the file and are not so readily acces- 
sible. 

Recognition of the need of the borrowers is only a part of the successful clipping 
file, for many of the most useful clippings are those that have no permanent value. 
So the problem of elimination becomes a problem equal in importance to that of 
selection. Mr. Pettit of the Detroit News discusses this subject in a short article in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES for December 1931. He says: ‘‘ Clippings containing information 
which is sufficiently covered in later clippings on the same subject and those on sub- 
jects covered in books,” are two groups that can be thrown away. If this discarding 
can be done as new clippings are filed revision of the files becomes a less laborious 
task. 

While it is true that a clipping service rendered by any library is a most difficult 
and expensive service, it is also an established fact that the value of such service off- 
sets the cost, if efficient, effective results are produced. Therefore an efficient clipping 
file depends upon successful selection of material, which must be made by a high type 
person of mature mind, who thoroughly understands the scope of the file, upon effec- 
tive arrangement of the file, and upon systematic handling of clippings. 


The Care of Pamphlets in a Business Library 


By ELIZABETH WRAY 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc., New York 


HEN one considers that information in print often begins with a small 
newspaper item, a reprint of an address given at a meeting, a trade catalog 
or booklet describing a new process or a new use of a product, the lowly 
pamphlet earns a definite place in any library, and especially in a business library. 
Much valuable reference material may be assembled at small expense through this 
medium. By pamphlet in this article is meant anything that is not a book — it may be 
a post card notice from the government, a blue print or sketch of some design, a 
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photostatic copy of a map, a time table or ferry schedule, a list of extension courses 
or lectures, a set of lantern slides or photographs. All of these must be organized for 
use in ways suited to the material, its permanency, etc. 

It is assumed that no library will have difficulty in acquiring pamphlet material 
from such usual sources as Government Bureaus — Federal, State and City — from 
Trade Journals, Trade Associations, Chambers of Commerce, Learned Societies, Col- 
leges, Banks and Corporations. Every business executive receives unsolicited a mass 
of material, some of which will be useful in his company library. 

The real pamphlet problem begins when the librarian must decide which shall 
be kept, which deserves cataloging and which shall be temporarily filed and 
where. Because shop talk is always new to some of us, there follows a brief descrip- 
tion of the practice of handling pamphlets in a business library with which I am 
familiar. 

Only a small number of the flood of acquisitions of unbound material require 
binding and cataloging. The balance are just as useful at less cost when cared for in 
the vertical file. Pamphlets, reports, etc. of lasting worth, however, need special 
preparation to prevent wear and tear. Some few are published in heavy paper or 
board covers and are of sufficient bulk and durability to be treated immediately as a 
book. Others are too thin and slight to stand on a shelf without reinforcing and 
for these is selected a Pressboard cover made by Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, New 
York. These Gaylord pamphlet binders are serviceable and inexpensive. They come 
in stock sizes from 5’’ x 7” up to 12” x 16’. Larger or unusual sizes may be ordered 
from the same firm as needed, at a slightly higher cost. The stock sizes from 5” x 7” 
to 8’ x 11” will be found most useful. Each single binder is provided with a gummed 
linen strip to which the leaflet may be fastened. As the back of these single binders is 
usually too narrow for printing, the author, title, date and class number may be 
printed with white or india ink on the front cover. A neat finish may be given when 
the paper cover of the pamphlet itself can be cut, trimmed and pasted on the front of 
the pressboard cover. This leaves only the class number to be hand printed and 
shellacked to insure lasting legibility. 

When several thin pamphlets on the same subject are to be combined in one vol- 
ume, the Gaylord firm provides a Duplex Pressboard binder in the same stock sizes 
described above, equipped with gummed strips to fasten from two to six separate 
pamphlets into the one cover. 

Sometimes it is desirable to cumulate into a usable volume a series of newspaper 
clippings or some timely continued articles from a magazine. For this purpose the 
U-File-M binder is adequate. This binder is a strip of linen with gummed tabs stag- 
gered so that many sheets may be fastened together in book order. It is bought from 
the U-File-M Binder Manufacturing Company of Syracuse, New York. The strips 
come in lengths and may be cut to fit individual needs. After attaching the sheets in 
order, the compilation is treated as any other pamphlet and either fastened to a cover 
for the shelf or filed in the vertical file. 

Again a number of thin leaflets such as the ‘‘ Tariff Information Surveys”’ form a 
set to be cataloged and shelved in one place but circulated separately. To make these 
quickly usable, the set is simply enclosed in a pressboard cover cut to the proper size 
and kept in place by tying the whole with red linen tape, also purchased from Gay- 
lord Brothers. If the tape is threaded through vertical slits made in the back of the 
cover, a neater appearance is secured and the tape is firmly held in place. It is an easy 
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matter to untie the tape and remove one or more of the separates, each with its own 
book pocket and card for charging. 

Where a regular practice is made of routing clippings to executives, a special 
mounting sheet is desirable. These sheets may have the library imprint at the top 
together with a request to return the clippings to the library file when noted. Mounts 
such as these give neatness and uniformity to the file and also advertise the library 
service. It seems unnecessary to say that every clipping should bear the source and 
date, yet most of us have been embarrassed at some time by just such omissions. 

Some one person on the staff is responsible for clippings. Where newspapers and 
magazines must circulate before being cut, each item to be clipped is distinctly 
marked with a colored crayon. The number of items marked for clipping varies daily 
and it is helpful for the person doing the clipping later to have the number of items 
to be clipped indicated on the front page as a check against missing any. 

Newspaper clippings and small items clipped from magazines for the Vertical File 
are pasted on letter size sheets of bond or manila paper. Clippings on the same sub- 
ject are grouped together on a single mount for convenience. If several sheets are 
needed for the grist of clippings on one subject, these sheets may be quickly fastened 
along the left margin like a book with a Hotchkiss wire stapling machine. The ma- 
chine may be set so that the wire stitches can be opened and removed easily without 
damage to the mount. 

When both sides of a closely trimmed clipping must be visible, the clipping is 
fastened to the mount with small hinges of thin gummed tissue. Where there is suff- 
cient margin on the left edge of the clipping we paste lightly along that margin and 
crease to make a hinge. This sort of mounting makes an awkward piece for filing, but 
we have to make a virtue of necessity sometimes. 

For thick pamphlets that need protection from wear and tear the Duradex Inc. 
of New York make a serviceable covering of pressboard. It can be ordered cut in 
sheets of any size and scored to fit volumes of different thickness. The size 19” x 11” 
will fit the majority of reports and the sheet may be trimmed with a binding repair 
knife to fit smaller volumes. Each sheet comes scored with narrow grooved lines each 
side of the center, along which grooves the pressboard may be creased easily, without 
cracking, to form the back of the volume. The scoring may be ordered spaced to fit 
pamphlets of any thickness, in the same manner that we order double stitched linen 
strips used in the next step of the binding process. 

When the Duradex cover is ready to be fastened to the pamphlet a strip of Gay- 
lord’s Double Stitched Binder is cut to match the back of the pamphlet. This 
gummed linen strip comes in rolls and may be ordered in widths between stitches from 
14” up to 3” to correspond to the thickness of the material to be encased. A booklet 
on the Toronto Method of Book Repair explains the efficient handling of this mate- 
rial. Lettering is done directly on the back of these covers. 

The next step in handling pamphlets for the shelves is cataloging which is the same 
as for books, with a main card, title, subject and series cards as needed. ‘‘ Cataloging 
for Small Libraries’? by Theresa Hitchler is a valuable text book on the subject. 
Cataloging in a special library can be informal but certain basic rules apply. 

For the vertical file, pamphlets are stamped with the library ownership mark, 
classified, and the subject heading assigned for each is written with the letters 
V. F. along the top edge of the pamphlet to show where in the vertical file the mate- 
rial is to go. If the heading chosen forms part of the title, those words are simply 
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underlined and the letters V. F. written at the top of pamphlet. If the information 
contained in the pamphlet is important, a card is made for the catalog giving author, 
title, publisher and date with V. F. and the assigned subject heading in place of the 
usual shelf number. If the pamphlet has a card in the catalog a plus sign (+) is added 
to the letters V. F. on the pamphlet itself to indicate that a card record has been 
made. When a pamphlet deals with more than one subject a colored cross reference 
sheet of correspondence size is made for each additional subject. The pamphlet itself 
is filed under the most important subject, and all other subjects are cross referenced 
on the colored forms, filed under the heading at the top of the sheet and referring to 
the heading under which the pamphlet is to be found. Pads of cross reference sheets 
are secured from the Yawman and Erbe Company, makers of filing equipment. 
Additional subject headings assigned to a pamphlet are also recorded on the main 
catalog card. 

In assigning subject headings, the cataloger is guided first by the master list of 
headings already used in the collection and by such valuable guides to current busi- 
ness classification as Industrial Arts Index, Public Affairs Information Service and 
Engineering Index. Each industry, however, develops its own terminology and the 
business librarian is constantly alert to provide up-to-date headings for the material 
in her own library. She learns by experience when to desert the general for the specific. 
Business library cataloging has to be more intensive than general library practice 
because of the limited size of the collection. Every chapter in some books and pam- 
phlets may need analyzing while a reference to a single paragraph in another giving 
statistics or a formula is worth more than all the rest of that volume. 

When a pamphlet from the Vertical File is loaned, a book card is made out giving 
V. F. and the assigned subject heading, instead of a call number, on the top line fol- 
lowed by the author and brief title. Book cards are made in advance for only a few 
pamphlets in the file, as many times a pamphlet or clipping, because it is brief, is 
used at the reference table without ever leaving the library. It is the duty of the circu- 
lation assistant to maintain a close watch on overdue Vertical File material. Borrow- 
ers seem to have little conscience about keeping a pamphlet and need to be reminded 
to return it! 

The Vertical File itself consists of Yawman & Erbe legal size four-drawer steel 
cabinets. Each drawer measures 1514”’ wide by 10%” high by 24” deep, and easily 
accommodates a variety of material. Legal size units are to be preferred to the 
correspondence size usually found in business offices as the cabinets though 3” 
wider actually save space. 

At first the file contains only Angle Pressboard guides, one for each letter of the 
alphabet, behind which the folders for the subject headings assigned are arranged in 
straight alphabetical order. Manila folders with tabs are used, the position of the 
tab varying as will be explained later. The place of the tab projection on the back 
edge of the folder is known as “‘ position’’ and the number corresponds to the size of 
the tab projection. We use three position tabs which means that the tab is one-third 
the length of the folder. This size seems best for subject headings but others prefer 
five position tabs or folders with straight edges instead of tabs. Tab folders as their 
name implies have a stub projection at the top of the back edge of the folder on which 
the description of the contents is placed. The description — in our case the subject 
heading — may be printed or typed directly on the tab. It is better economy however 
to use gummed colored labels for this purpose. In the beginning, a file will contain only 
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general folders with broad classifications like AUTOMOBILES, SILK, ACCIDENTS, 
If a company is interested in the textile industry the librarian will be on the lookout 
constantly for all suitable material on different phases of the subject and the general 
folder on SILK will soon be crowded. The general folder for miscellaneous pamphlets 
on SILK will still be retained but, in addition, there will be material in folders labelled 
SILK — ARTIFICIAL, and as the file expands still further SILK — ARTIFICIAL 
will be subdivided and folders will be made for material on ANALYSIS, MANU- 
FACTURE, PRICES, etc. Later perhaps the material on artificial silk manufacture 
will need further division to care for specific material on manufacture in Great Britain, 
France, Italy and United States, each country requiring a separate folder, because 
of the number of items. 

If each folder in such a file on SILK were the same color and had the same tab posi- 
tion, the material would be more difficult to find and to return to file quickly than if 
the folder for the main heading SILK had a projecting tab on the right end of the 
folder with a blue label and the first subdivision had the tab in the second position 
(or center of the back edge) with a cherry tab labelled ARTIFICIAL and the third 
subdivision MANUFACTURE had a tab in the third position or left-hand end of 
folder with a green label, while the final subdivision for each of the countries in 
which artificial silk is manufactured had a tab with a yellow label in the first position 
on the right back edge and so on. 

For each letter of the alphabet we provide a folder labelled MISCELLANEOUS 
to include all single pamphlets on a subject. Folders for subjects are not made until 
several pieces have accumulated. 

Labels of one color are reserved for See references that direct one from one term for 
a subject to the preferred subject heading and for See also references to additional 
related material. A folder torn in half to leave only the back with the tab projection 
is used for these See and See also cross references. 

The Vertical File is the responsibility of one assistant and it is her duty to see that 
no material is filed between folders; that material is evenly filed with nothing project- 
ing beyond the edges of the folders; that drawers are not crowded and that material 
is shifted whenever necessary. 

Proper handling of pamphlets will seem less like a ‘‘chore”’ if the right tools are 
available. There follows a list of the most essential equipment — stout wooden board 
(on which Pressboard may be cut), binding repair knife, awl, binding needle, strong 
linen thread, light-weight shears (with long slender blades for clipping), good paste, 
tape, double stitched binding (in assorted sizes), steel edged ruler, India and White 


aa 


ink, and shellac. 

Lantern slides are arranged by subject, listed on cards and filed in a shallow drawer 
cabinet uniform in finish with the vertical file. Small boxes with locked hinged covers 
and handles are provided for transporting slides for circulation. Each slide bears a 
narrow gummed strip on which is typed the subject heading with the letters L. S. 
Great care in packing slides is needed — corrugated paper cut to the same dimension 
as the slide to be packed and used freely between slides will prevent breakage. 

One of the pleasantest pamphlet collections a library can have is one that requires 
no records or bindings and yet is a collection widely used. This is an assortment of 
travel and vacation folders and road guides such as are issued by railroads, bus lines, 
steamship companies, travel bureaus, newspapers, and gasoline manufacturers. 
Now that week-end trips and cruises are so popular, what once was a seasonal in- 
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dustry has become a year round necessity. Attractive booklets can now be secured so 
easily that any library may add to its service at a minimum expense of time and 
money. 

Having organized the material in the files it is probably time to weed it out and 
discard out-of-date information! When a pamphlet marked ‘‘V. F.+-”’ is to be dis- 
carded, the corresponding card entry in the catalog must be marked ‘‘ Discarded.” 
This discarding has to be done at fairly regular intervals. Only someone in close 
touch with the reference needs of the library attends to this work. Some librarians 
indicate on the pamphlet when it is first received a future date when it may be dis- 
carded. A nicety of judgment is necessary to decide what has become historically 
valuable and what has outlived its usefulness. All too many of us have experienced 
the need today of that which was discarded last week. Weeding at intervals, however, 
must be done, and we learn by our mistakes! 

In culling material for discards often a pamphlet filed under one heading will have 
an illustration or a statistical table that may be salvaged to fill out the information in 
another folder. As one grows with the work, new values are given to material unno- 
ticed months before, hard as we try to anticipate the needs of our patrons! 


Reference Work 
By MARION G. EATON, Librarian 


Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 


EFERENCE work for special libraries is tautological, the use of five words 
where two would do. For what is special library work but reference. Your 
users say to you, where, and you answer, here. 

The librarian, who is to answer these questions that come from bankers and 
business men, from engineers and scientists, and from their office boys and other 
assistants, must have a quick mind that can shift instantly from subject to subject, 
a memory for unrelated facts, and a habit of suddenly seeing relations where none at 
first seem to exist. Hasty answers can be corrected and amplified, but chronic hesi- 
tation is unpardonable. Nor is it ever safe to say that information does not exist. 
The utmost possible is to detail the sources where it cannot be found and leave the 
rest to inference. A sense for books of all kinds is as essential for the special librarian 
as for any other. An amiable disposition and a sense of humor that never gets tired 
cannot be dispensed with. So much for the qualities that come by birth. They may all 
be improved by training, but they can none of them be acquired by education if they 
are totally lacking in the first place. 

The more education the special librarian has the better. And a real special librarian 
with a real sixth sense for books will never stop learning, will never let the edge of his 
intellectual curiosity be dulled. A college education, and one not too straitly special- 
ized, is a vast help. But it is not an absolute necessity for the would-be librarian who is 
mentally alert and willing to learn as he goes along. However, it is a lot of useful 
training in concentrated form. Bibliographical methods I evolved in tracing down 
one obscure literary subject through the mazes of various romance languages of the 
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thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are the ones I find of most use in tabulating the 
origins of present day central banking laws! 

The basic details of library routine and the principles by which they operate must 
be well learned, but only as tools. The categories of a classification system are a 
matter of logic. But the symbols are all written down in a book where they can be 
easily found when you know the rules. To memorize that book would be a waste of 
time. Do not do a thing without knowing why. It may be a bad rule to solve some 
problems. Card catalogs are utter essentials and every librarian must know how to 
make and use them, the varieties of the cards and what should be on them, the mak- 
ing of a uniform system that can pass on from worker to worker. But the making of 
the catalog must always be subordinated to the purpose of making quickly available 
the material indexed by it. Knowledge of that material the special librarian must 
have and the neatness of his catalog can never make up for ignorance. The handling 
of his material is probably quickest learned concurrently with acquiring knowledge 
about the use of the material. But certain A B C’s of routine had better be out of the 
way first if possible. 

Reference work in a special library goes to varying lengths. The larger libraries may 
do little more than assemble the material asked for. The worker in the smaller library 
may be more often asked to make some sort of reports or digests himself. Some men 
who use the library will want to do all the work themselves, trusting no one else to 
know what they want. Some executives will want ten articles and six fat books 
boiled down to three paragraphs. About the only general rule is that the special 
librarian will be asked for facts and not for opinions or interpretations of facts. 

That does not mean that the special librarian is only a routine worker who never 
has to think about his material. On the contrary, it means that he has to know the 
field of his material well enough to anticipate the demands that will come and buy 
books before ever they are called for. He must read his special magazines intelligently 
and index the best articles in his card catalog. He must know his subject well enough 
to know what sources are authoritative and what up-to-date. The answers that must 
come so patly to questions so often very vague are based on real study that must go 
on unceasingly in this era of constantly broadening knowledge and changing authori- 
ties. The lengths to which reference work goes in this direction are limited only by 
the librarian’s own inclinations. But unless he does some such studying his usefulness 
as a purveyor of facts is small. 

First of all he must learn the standard reference works of his job, the first aids. 
If they are published at regular intervals they must be kept up-to-date. If long series 
of them are likely to be of use the librarian should have a record of where such series 
are to be obtained, if, as is probable, he does not have room for them himself. 

If the business or industry which the special library serves has a national association 
any publications of such associations should be read carefully and indexed and an 
effort made to evaluate the men whose speeches are reported or whose writings are 
printed in them. Trade papers should be studied with equal care. Book reviews and 
book catalogs must be read as they come in and not allowed to accumulate for the 
spare moments that never do come along. New books can be ordered on approval from 
most publishers. Get them before they are called for and ask the man who knows 
how good they are. I might lay it down as a rule that the person who does not like to 
read book catalogs has no place as a librarian of any sort. 

Every special library will have to have certain general reference books. There must 
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be one or, preferably, two or three good dictionaries. There must be a “ big’’ Webster. 
Any one of the smaller Oxfords for desk use is handy. Occasionally there is bound to 
be a call to take a dictionary out of the library for a time. A thesaurus of some sort is 
also a necessity. Crowell’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Business and Finance,”’ or a similar book, 
will be consulted with great frequency and much appreciated by everybody. If possi- 
ble a good up-to-date encyclopedia and a large atlas, also kept up-to-date, should be 
ready to answer the odd questions that come up in any group of normally intelligent 
people working together. A local city directory and telephone directories, that cover 
the district and any cities with which steady business is done, will answer many ques- 
tions. There will also be a demand for a local directory of directors. Trade and busi- 
ness directories are, of course, essential, so far as they exist for your own line of work. 
The laws of your own State, if you can afford them, will be frequently consulted. 
The elementary principles of arithmetic and grammar can be cheaply provided and it 
is easier to have them in book form than to be expected to provide them out of your 
head. 

It may seem that much of this general reference work should be relegated to the 
public library after business hours. But as a matter of fact many of the oddest ques- 
tions do come up as a snag in the day’s work. If the office stenographer wants to 
know why her employer is right on a point of grammar, or, as often happens, wants 
to prove he is wrong before a letter goes out to a fussy client, she must be helped. If 
the office boy wants to know the exact location of Timbuktu it may be because he is 
being sent out to buy the proper postage stamp for a Christmas card. And the 
librarian does owe something to the general information of the office force. The 
librarian is looked on as a naturally easy and amiable source of information. One 
question can often lead on to another till an office boy is filling his idle moments with 
a useful course of reading, and the more he uses his mind to good purpose the more 
useful he will be to his job. So every special library should have a book or two on 
elementary economics and on the fundamentals of money and banking, subjects of 
concern to any business. A Ploetz’ ‘‘ Manual of Universal History” is a saving to 
one’s memory. A brief United States history with a good index and the “ Declaration 
of Independence” and the ‘‘Constitution”’ in the appendix will be well thumbed. A 
Bartlett’s ‘‘Quotations”’ is a book really as necessary as the dictionary in any well- 
regulated office. The use of these books will lead on to requests for others, and I 
believe the librarian should be prepared to give all possible aid in answering every 
question and supplying every legitimate request for a book. 

This brings us to the all-important question of coéperation among libraries and 
librarians. It is not possible to answer all questions from the shelves or filing cabinets 
of any small special library. Other special libraries and the public library must be 
called on. That means the librarian must know the other librarians of the neighbor- 
hood and the other libraries, too. Some time must be spent in personally studying the 
resources outside of your own library. Every special librarian should belong to the 
nearest local chapter of the Special Libraries Association and should go to as many 
meetings as possible, especially those which are concerned with subjects other than 
his own. Special libraries if they can afford $15 out of the yearly budget (and if they 
cannot, can they afford to exist at all) should have an institutional membership in the 
Association and use it to make connections with similar libraries all over the country, 
from which they may borrow in time of need, perhaps. If a call comes for informa- 
tion outside of a library’s own field, the librarian should be able to say, ‘‘We know 
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where we can borrow that book.” In short, real reference work for a special librarian 
widens out well beyond his own four walls. And such widening can be successful only 
by mutual effort. If you ask, you must be willing to answer. That problem brings us 
to the subject of telephone calls. 

Inside as well as outside requests are as apt as not to come in by telephone and 
must be handled as ordinary routine no matter if they do seem to make the work 
twice as perplexing. By every telephone should be a permanently attached pad and 
pencil. Write down the question exactly as it comes in, hesitations and changes and 
all. There may be a useful clue in the first words if the last ones make no sense. If you 
can, read the question back and be sure you have names and dates correct. Probably 
the person asking will hang up before you can do so. That is why I say write his ques- 
tion down as he says it and keep the slip till the answer is found. A pleasant voice 
must be cultivated and the habit of concentrating on words suddenly spoken out of a 
machine with no previous intimation of their meaning. When a questioner stands 
before you it is easy to ask him to repeat a word or two and to suggest that he may 
mean five years ago when he says a few months. But when a man calls up in a hurry, 
about all you can hope for is to get his words down on paper and then use whatever 
attributes of Sherlock Holmes you may have to extract his meaning from them. Not 
only will you have to receive inquiries over the telephone but you will have to give 
your answers the same way and often read figures. It will be easier if you follow the 
few simple rules you wish you could enforce on the questioners. 

Remember first of all that only you can see the page from which you are reading. 
Say distinctly the title of the work you are quoting, the author, if that is essential and 
any exact date. Give a page reference where it exists for future verification. When you 
are reading tables of figures give the wording of the heading first. Probably the per- 
son at the end of the line will ask you all over again for them but it helps to clear his 
mind if you read them just as he would see them if he were looking at the page him- 
self. Talk slowly and enunciate clearly. Be sure to make clear what the figures repre- 
sent, dollars or tons or whatnot. If at the head of the column it says ‘“‘ooos omitted,” 
be sure to state that fact and read any footnotes there may be. Only practice will 
make perfect, but if you remember that the person at the other end of the line has 
nothing but your voice to go by till television is perfected it will help you to re- 
member the rules that at last will become a matter of habit. 

The routine of recording and charging out in special libraries should be entirely 
subordinated to the end of finding things quickly and delivering them with the ut- 
most possible speed. The executive may tie his own work up in wide red tape with 
intricate bows and elaborate knots, but when he wants information he wants it 
without perceptible pause between the time of his asking and the receipt of the ma- 
terial. And he will not sign a card for it nor will he return it on the appointed day 
without a reminder. If these traits in men annoy you, do not become a special librari- 
an. All too often the men who use your library will learn where to find books for them- 
selves. One will come in, grab a handful of volumes and go off waving them in the air 
saying, ‘‘I am taking these, I will send them right back.’”” That man cannot be called 
back to sign a card. If he pauses long enough for you to tell the titles of the books he 
has, you are lucky. All these problems are for individual study. Here I can only 
describe the methods we use for one small collection, which has to be maintained with 
only two full-time workers. 

As soon as a new book comes in it is given an accession number which is entered in 
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ids | file of books that are out and call in those that we think have been gone too long. Of 
} course, if a book is called for, we have the record of it easily available and can call 
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an } the day book together with a brief title and author entry. On a regular 3 x 5 slip we i 
nly | make a brief ‘‘main card,”’ putting on the accession number and writing in pencil } 
et the name of the men to whom it will be sent immediately. Then the book can go on H 

its way without further ceremony. From the slip a main card is made, plainly marked i 
ind “temporary,” which is dropped into the regular card catalog to stay till it is re- i 
ork placed by L. C. cards. A charge-out card is made and the names and dates copied | 
nd; on it. Every two weeks we issue a list of additions and that gives a chance to check i 
nd | up on these new books and get them into the library again for numbering and carding. i 
rou! We make no effort to paste card pockets into books. Instead we keep all charge-out ‘ 
bly cards in an open tray alphabetically by title, which is the way they are most useful in i 
es- our particular experience. When a book goes out, the name and date is written on the i 
ice | charge-out card and the card transferred to a file of books in circulation. At intervals, Hi 
fa , which vary more than they should, owing to pressure of work, we go through that 
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a it in. If an outsider is loaned a book we ask him to write his own name and address | 
ver and telephone number so that there may be no mistake. { 
Jot | One valuable part of our collection is what we call our miscellaneous card catalog. i 
ive \ This is kept apart from the catalog of the numbered material, under subject headings ‘ 


the | that are taken in part from our regular system and that in part are mere “catch 
words.” This catalog contains anything we have found anywhere that we think we 
may want again. It has a running index of magazine articles as they appear, cata- 
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Congressional Directory, 72d Congress, Ist ses- 


ng. 
ee loged by subject and sometimes by author. It has the names of men who may know 
ou something we don’t about some strange corner of the earth. It has curious expressions 
er- that are used in asking for information but that never by any chance appear in a well- | ‘ 
his regulated system of subject headings. It has the subject headings that we have ever Hi 
m- | used before. It has the L. C. numbers that we have commonly used and the changes 
re- | we may have made in some classes so that we won't have to work the same problem 
d,” out twice or even solve it differently. It has the names of books that we have seen a i 
vill passing reference to but have never looked up. However, frequently someone else has i 
has seen the same passing reference and it is most useful to have the exact name and au- t 
re- thor and publisher written down. This catalog is a purely individual one and would 
vary with every worker. But some such catch-all of ideas is necessary, for a special 
ely librarian never knows from day to day what new subject he will have to learn or what t 
ut- unexpected portion of his old learning will be in demand again. 
ith : 
‘it GOVERNMENT MATERIAL 
na- ia 
lay Elizabeth O. Cullen, Department Editor f 
wei Commercial and Industrial Organizations of the List No. 2 of Corporate Names of Common Car- 
ad United States. Revised Edition, 1931, compiled riers Filing Tariffs, Concurrences, or Powers of ' 
air by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Attorney with the Interstate Commerce Com- : 
led Lists more than 19,000 organizations as com- mission and Compiled from Its Records. i 
he pared with 13,000 in the edition of 1929. Cancels List No. 1. Compiled October 1, 1931. i 
nly Interstate, national and international, State, Railroads, steamship companies, electric rail- 
: territorial, and local organizations, with name ways, express companies and pipe-lines. 43 p. } 
ith of Secretary and total membership. Domestic Govt. Print. Off. 10 cents. ' 
Commerce Series No. 5. 385 p. Govt. Print. * * * ] 
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sion, Beginning December 7, 1931. Includes 
the usual biographical list of Senators and 
Representatives, State delegations, Committee 
assignments, commissions and joint commit- 
tees, officers of the Senate and House, executive 
departments, independent offices and establish- 
ments, Judiciary, historical sketch of District 
of Columbia, official duties of the govern- 
ment departments, lists of foreign diplomatic, 
and consular officers in the United States, 
foreign service of the United States, rules of 
the press galleries, persons entitled to admis- 
sion therein, and newspapers represented in 
press galleries, maps of Congressional districts, 
and so on. 696 p. Govt. Print. Off. 65 cents. 
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Coordination of Motor Transportation. Report 
Proposed by Leo J. Flynn, Attorney-Examiner 
in Docket 23400. ‘This proceeding was in- 
stituted by the commission on its own motion. 
. . . Hearings were held at 17 of the principal 
cities throughout the country. . . testimony 
was given by 260 witnesses. . . .’’ Conclusions 
on sheets 125-131 and there are fifty of them. 
135 mimeo. sheets and Appendices A-I inclu- 
sive, individually numbered. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. Apply. 
* * x 
Educational Directory: 1931, compiled by Office 
of Education. Lists principal State public 
school officers, county and city superintend- 
ents, superintendents of Catholic parochial 
schools, colleges, junior colleges, universities, 
and other institutions of higher education with 
names of presidents, summer schools, Library 
commissions, boards, and State library asso- 
ciations, educational boards and foundations 
with names of officers. 171 p. Govt. Print Off. 


35 cents. 
a a 


Shorter Contributions to General Geology, 1930, 


by Geological Survey, W. C. Mendenhall, 
Chief Geologist. Reports on lithologic studies 
of fine-grained Upper Cretaceous rocks of the 
Black Hills region, flora of Green River age in 
Wind River basin of Wyoming, geology of the 
eastern part of the Santa Monica Mountains, 
California, and Big Snowy Mountains, Mon- 
tana, and on the kaolin minerals. Professional 
Paper No. 165, Geological Survey. 180 p. 43 
plates incl. 5 maps. Govt. Print. Off. $1.25. 
* * ¥ 


Homes Wired for Electricity. Twelve additional 


reports are now available for cities and coun- 
ties in Alabama, Colorado, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Maryland, 


Ohio, Oklahoma, Virginia, Washington, West 


Illinois, Montana, 
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Virginia, Wyoming. Department of Commerce. 
Apply. 
x * * 

Interpretations, Rulings, and Explanations on 
Questions Raised Regarding the Laws, Rules, 
and Instructions for Inspection and Testing 
of Steam Locomotives and Tenders and Their 
Appurtenances, by Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. ‘‘Issued to clarify and render uniform 
understanding of the requirements.” 42 p. 


Govt. Print. Off. 20 cents. i 
* * * . 
Annual Report, National Capital Park and 


Planning Commission, 1931. Specifically on the 
National Capital. Valuable for all interested in 
city development, housing, zoning, parks, rail- 
way terminals, airports, codperation with other 
sections in regional planning, and so on. 99 p, 
Illus. Maps. Govt. Print. Off. 30 cents. 


* * * 


Creation of a Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion. Report to accompany S 1. From Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, United States 
Senate. Presented by Senator Walcott. Ordered 
to be printed January 6, 1932. Includes letter 
from Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, and 
the then Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (Dec. 22, 1931), Ezra Brainerd, 
regarding present problems. 72d Cong., Ist 
sess. Senate Report No. 33. 5 p. Govt. Print. 
Off. 5 cents. 


* * * 


Arizona Grocery Company, Petitioner vs. The 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, et al. Supreme Court of the United 
States. No. 98 — October Term, 1931. Opinion 
delivered by Mr. Justice Roberts. Dated Octo- 
ber 4, 1931. ‘‘This case turns upon the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to award 
reparations with respect to shipments which 
moved under rates approved or prescribed by 
it."’ 8 p. Clerk, Supreme Court of the United 


States. Apply. 
es *¢ 


Statistical Abstract of the United States 1931 — 


Fifty-third Number. Larger than ever. Sta- 
tistics classified under thirty-two general divi- 
sions, beginning with area and population. 
The sections on national government finances 
(9), and state, city, local government finances 
(10), wealth (12), business finance (13), prices 
(14), and wages, hours of labor and employment 
(15) and on farms and farm products (25-28 
inclusive) may be of especial interest. 898 p. 
Govt. Print. Off. $1.25. 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 


CIVIC-SOCIAL 
Editor: Grace A. England 
SOCIAL PROBLEM LITERATURE OF 1931 
By Mabel A. Badcock, Russell Sage Foundation 


Library 


N ATTEMPTING to summarize the books 

published during 1931 bearing upon social 
problems, one realizes that with limitations of 
time and space it is possible to touch the ‘high 
spots”’ only. 

A number of volumes which might be called 
veritable treasure houses of information are 
among those published. The ‘‘London Bibliog- 
raphy of the Social Sciences’’ heads the list. 
Three volumes of this work appeared during the 
year — the fourth and index volume is yet to 
come. Volumes 4, 5 and 6 of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences’ make a welcome addition to 
any reference shelf, while the ‘‘ Bibliography of 
Social Surveys,’’ compiled by Allen Eaton and 
S. M. Harrison, published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, brings to light much valuable ma- 
terial in pamphlet form. 

As an example of a particular survey, volume 
2 of the ‘‘New Survey of London Life and La- 
bour,” bringing up to date the earlier monumen- 
tal work of Charles Booth, was published by 
P.S. King & Son of London rather late in the year. 
Another late comer was the final volume of ‘‘ The 
Regional Plan,’’ presented and published by the 
Regional Plan of New York and its Environs. 
The first volume of this study was published in 
1929. Niles Carpenter in ‘‘ The Sociology of City 
Life’’ has written a detailed and thorough study, 
world-wide in scope. The appendix contains 
“Suggestions for Discussions and Projects.”’ In 
contrast we have W. A. Tenpenning’s ‘‘ Village 
and Open Country Neighborhoods,” a work of 
400 pages, published by the Century Company. 

Publication of the Reports of the National 
Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, popularly known as the ‘Wickersham 
Reports,’’ was eagerly awaited. These reports, 
fourteen in all, are the result of investigations, 
the object of which is the improvement of en- 
forcement of the Federal Criminal Laws. Among 
many subjects covered are prohibition, deporta- 
tion of aliens, crime and the foreign born, criminal 
statistics, etc. In connection with these reports it 
is interesting to note related titles. Several of 
them show concentration upon the criminal 


rather than upon the abstract subject of crime. 
Thus we have Austin MacCormick’s “‘ Education 
of Adult Prisoners,’ published by the National 
Society for Penal Information; Louis N. Robin- 
son’s ‘Should Prisoners Work?’’ a discussion of 
convict labor; Stearns’ ‘‘ Personality of Crimi- 
nals” is written from quite a different angle 
while Clifford Shaw’s ‘‘Natural History of a 
Delinquent Career,’’ following upon “The Jack 
Roller’? and ‘Delinquency Areas,’’ deals with 
juvenile crime. Lastly we have Eugenia C. 
Lekkerkerker’s ‘‘Reformatories for Women in 
the United States,’’ written in English but pub- 
lished in Holland. The author is a former student 
of the New York School of Social Work and per- 
sonally investigated the institutions she describes. 

The year has given us many titles of value on 
the subject of general sociology — Stuart Rice’s 
study ‘‘ Methods in Social Science’’ heads the 
list, while Hornell Hart’s ‘‘ Technique of Social 
Progress,’ and ‘Social Attitudes,’’ edited by 
Kimball Young, make good seconds. Robert 
Maciver’s ‘‘Society; Its Structure and Changes,”’ 
which Ray Long has recently published, is a 
weightier volume than the author’s ‘‘ Contribu- 
tion of Sociology to Social Work,’’ which ap- 
peared earlier in the year, and which belongs to 
another group of books to be mentioned later. 
William F. Ogburn’s ‘‘Social Changes in 1930,” 
reprinted from the May 1931 issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, is the same useful hand- 
book as the earlier volumes. The subject of 
social legislation in England and France is ably 
treated in Charles W. Pipkin’s ‘Social Politics 
and Modern Democracies,’ published in two 
volumes by Macmillan. Volume 1 deals with 
England, volume 2 with France. 

Social welfare and social workers have received 
generous attention in the publications of 1931. 
The Survey says of Cecil North’s ‘‘Community 
and Social Welfare’: ‘In the modern method this 
book gives an airplane view of the social problems 
of the community, the agencies for meeting them 
and the way in which these organizations may 
coérdinate their efforts.’’ Maciver’s study has 
already been mentioned. Maurice J. Karpf, head 
of the Training School for Jewish Social Work, 
supplied a need when he wrote “A Scientific 
Basis for Social Work,’’ published by Columbia 
University Press late in 1931. Two books on 
education for social work are Edith Abbott's 
‘Social Welfare and Professional Education” 
and J. E. Hagerty’s ‘Training of Social Work- 
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ers.’’ Miss Abbott who is Professor of Social 
Economy, Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, hascombined 
in her little book a series of lectures given on a 
subject very dear to her heart, namely the raising 
of professional standards. Margaretta Williamson 
has written the third study in the Job Analysis 
Series of the American Association of Social 
Workers, ‘Social Workers in Child Care and 
Protection,’’ published by Harper. Elwood 
Street’s “Social Work Administration”’ 
practical value, for the author is now Director of 
the Community Chest of Washington, D. C., and 
has had a varied experience in the social field. 


is of 


While the subject of unemployment is prima- 
rily an economic one, it has its distinctly social 
side. It is impossible to enumerate here the many 
pamphlets of decidedly practical value issued by 
welfare and other agencies. A few books however 
stand out. The thoroughly detailed study of 
Paul Douglas and Aaron Director, ‘‘ Problems of 
Unemployment,”’ published by Macmillan, has 
been compared to the English standard work by 
Sir William Beveridge, ‘‘ Unemployment —a 
Problem of Industry,’ a new edition of which 
appeared in 1930. Current interest is centered on 
‘“‘Unemployment as a World Problem,” edited by 
J. Maynard Keynes, the English economist. A 
more intimate view of the situation is given in a 
study of the National Federation of Settlements, 
‘Case Studies of Unemployment,” published by 
the University of Pennsylvania Press. In his 
‘Reducing Seasonal Unemployment,” Edwin S. 
Smith writes from the industrial point of view. 
In passing, Mary B. Gilson’s study ‘‘ Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in Great Britain’? must be 
mentioned. This is a companion volume to Bryce 
M. Stewart’s ‘‘Unemployment Benefits in the 
United States,’’ which appeared in 1930. Both 
volumes were published by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, and are valuable studies. 

Another economic subject with a decidedly so- 
cial slant is that of Cost of Living. In addition to 
the basic study issued each year by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 1931 pro- 
duced another standard work in Thomas D. 
Eliot's ‘ American Standards and Planes of Liv- 
ing,’’ published by Ginn and Company. 

Following up this thought, attention is called 
to the problem of housing. As yet the “‘ President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership,’’ which met in Washington during 
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last December, has published no books, but the 
reports of the Conference are available in pam- 
phlet form. And while waiting for the complete 
findings, there is Edith Elmer Wood’s latest book, 
‘Recent Trendsin American Housing,”’ published 
by Macmillan and containing an_ excellent 
bibliography. Mrs. Wood is so well known 
through her earlier books that further comment 
is unnecessary. 


The next logical step turns toward the family 
and the child. In ‘‘The Family — Source Ma- 
terials for the Study of Family and Personality,” 
by E. P. Reuter and J. R. Runner, both subjects 
are covered in a remarkable collection of authori- 
tative opinions. Ruth Lindquist’s ‘‘ The Family in 
the Present Social Order” also appeared during 
1931 and was published by the University of 
North Carolina Press. 

Interest in the subject of Child Welfare was 
aroused by the call of President Hoover to the 
Third White House Conference on Child Care 
and Protection. The Conference which met in 
1930 has published four volumes to date — Ad- 
dresses and Abstracts, Committee Reports; 
Communicable Disease Control, Report of the 
Committee; The Home and the Child, Housing, 
Furnishing, Management, Clothing; 
Nursery Education, a Survey of Day Nurseries, 
Nursery Schools, Private Kindergartens in the 
United States. Late in 1930 when the White 
House Conference was in session, Henry W. 
Thurston's ‘‘The Dependent Child; a Story of 
Changing Aims and Methods in the Care of 
Dependent Children’’ was published. The au- 
thor, a faculty member of the New York School of 
Social Work, reveals the historical nature of his 
work in the first chapter heading ‘‘ Looking back- 
ward and forward from the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth.’’ Another historical work is Ernest J. Caul- 
field’s ‘‘Infant Welfare Movement in the 18th 
Century,’’ published by Paul Hoeber. Supple- 
menting both these books, particularly ‘‘The 
Dependent Child,’’ we find John M. Cooper's 
detailed study entitled: ‘‘ Children’s Institutions,” 
published by the Dolphin Press. Thus the period 
of 1930-31 has been a particularly happy one for 
students of the Child Welfare Movement. 


Income, 


In closing this brief summary one can only 
regret the omission of many interesting and 
worthwhile titles, and hope that a subsequent 
article may discuss the many “‘other”’ books on 
social problems published during 1931. 
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Editor: Mary Ethel Jameson 
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COORDINATION OF EFFORT 
By Harrison P. _— of Metcalf & Eddy, 
0 


Engineers, Boston, Mass. | 


We are at present passing through an era 
of economy. Luxuries and extravagances | 
are being curtailed. One form of extrava- | 
gance is inefficiency, for it represents waste | 
of effort. One way in which effort is wasted | 
is by duplication of work. | 

In the large organization with its various | 
departments operating separately, codrdi- | 
nation is necessary in order to maintain 
the desirable degree of efficiency. 

In the small organization, also, where 
various individuals are responsible for the 
different branches of the work, the sepa- 
rate activities are supplementary to one 
another and may even overlap. 

The specialized library, by gathering in, 
assorting and making available the data 
derived or produced as a result of the 
activities of the various branches of the or- 
ganization, may serve as a central source 
of information and perform a very useful 
service in codrdinating and economizing 
effort. 











HIS is the second in a series of pertinent 

paragraphs which men and women promi- 
nent in their fields of endeavor will contribute to 
this page from time to time. The first, by Mr. 
Magnus W. Alexander, President of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, discussed ‘‘ Leisure 
of the Worker’’ and appeared in the December 
1931 issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 


* * * 


The Library of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board prepared an exhibit for the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Conference of Corporate 
Statisticians. It included source material on 
market analysis and distribution, the subjects 
under discussion at the meeting. 


* * * 


The library of Transylvania College, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., of. which Mrs. Charles F. Norton is 
Librarian, possesses a valuable and interesting 
collection of rare old chemistries. In the foreword 
toa partial list which Mrs. Norton prepared some 
time ago for a publication of the American 
Chemical Society, she says: ‘Of the men who 
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influenced the early teaching of chemistry in 
America, very few are missing.’’ When one 
realizes that Transylvania College was estab- 
lished in 1798, it is easy to visualize how this 
collection has grown, but one blesses the succes- 
sive librarians who did not succumb to the libra- 
rians’ predilection for ‘‘ weeding out.’ 


* * * 


John Crerar Library has recently issued these 
two new lists: No. 13, Supplement 1 to “List of 
City Chambers of Commerce”. . . compiled 
by J. K. Wilcox; No. 16, A Selected and Anno- 
tated List of New Scientific and Technical Refer- 
ence Books Published Mainly by Foreign and 
Lesser Known American Publishers, compiled 
by H. E. Mose. 


* * * 


The Cleveland Railway Company is organizing 
a library under the direction of Mr. L. C. Railing 
as Librarian. 


FINANCIAL 
Editor: Ruth G. Nichols 


O NEWS of financial libraries has come to 

the Chairman of this Group during the 

past month. It is a time when concentration on 

one’s own library is demanded. Perhaps New 

Year’s resolutions have something to do with lack 
of news. 

The Chairman of the Financial Group, as a 

member of the Advisory Council, attended the 


meeting of the Executive Board of the S. L. A. in: 


Chicago on the afternoon of December 28. It is a 
pleasure to record with what smoothness and 
dispatch the business of the Board moved along 
under the guidance of our President, Miss Claflin. 

On Tuesday evening, December 29, Miss 
Claflin and Miss Nichols attended a very delight- 
ful informal dinner for Miss Josephine Rathbone, 
President of the American Library Association, 
which was arranged by Pratt Institute Librarians 
attending the library meetings in Chicago. 

The Drake Hotel in Chicago was the scene of 
much library activity during holiday week. 
Chicago librarians greatly enjoyed their contacts 
with the visiting special librarians — Miss Claflin 
of Cleveland, Miss Rankin of New York, Mrs. 
Dorn of Detroit, and Miss Reynolds of Mil- 
waukee. 

It is a regret to learn that Josephine Curry has 
deserted the ranks of Financial Librarians, as 
announced in the December SpEcIAL LIBRARIES. 

The decision on the time and place of the 1932 
annual meeting of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion brings the Chairman to the realization that a 
program must be prepared for the Financial 
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Group meetings. Suggestions are earnestly re- 
quested as to topics and outside speakers. 

Two of our Group have been appointed on the 
Nominating Committee — Marguerite Burnett as 
Chairman and K. Dorothy Ferguson as one of the 
members. 

Lyda Broomhall, Chairman of the New York 
Group, is planning another luncheon meeting 
for early in February. 

The Niemeyer Report, describing economic 
and financial conditions in Brazil, is being dis- 
tributed by Dillon, Reed and Company, Broad 
and Pine Streets, New York. 

A limited supply of some documents of interest 
to financial librarians is available at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, Reference Library. 
Three cents in postage should be sent for each of 
the first listed pamphlets, but the bound volumes 
of the Reparations Commission will be sent ex- 
press collect. 


Bank for International Settlements. First annual 
report, 1931. 

Report of the Committee appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the London Conference 1931. 

(This is the so-called ‘‘Wiggin report,” 
published at Basle by the B. I. S. Only a few 
copies of the English edition are left, but a 
considerable supply of the French edition is 
available.) 

Reparations Commission. Execution of the Ex- 
perts’ Plan. 9v. 

(Includes reports of the Agent General, and 
of the Commissioners and Trustees, for the five 
annuity years, September 1, 1924 to May 17, 
1930. Available in full set or for single years. 
Also in unbound pamphlet form, for Agent 
General's report only, for years 1926 to 1930.) 


INSURANCE 
Editor: Abbie G. Glover 


T A recent meeting of the Council of the 
Insurance Institute of Montreal, Mr. F. T. 
Broadbelt was appointed Librarian. 


* * * 


The Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
Inc., has recently moved its Executive Office to 19 
Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. Due to the expanding 
work of the Association in conjunction with the 
Massachusetts Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Boston Life Insurance Trust Council, it 
was found necessary to have larger quarters. 
There has been provided in the new offices an 
ample corner for the magazine shelves and read- 
ing table, as well as the lending library. The 
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Association will welcome contributions on any 
phase of life insurance. 


* * * 


Jeannette H. Clausen, a graduate of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., and the Library School 
of the University of Illinois, will be employed as 
assistant to Geraldine Rammer, Librarian of the 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company at Stevens 
Point, Wis., on January 4, 1932. 


* * * 


The Philadelphia Insurance Library was or- 
ganized in October 1931, under the auspices of the 
Insurance Society, and the books are kept in the 
Society’s rooms, 232 S. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 

It is the aim of the Governing Board of the 
Library, which consists of a group of the promi- 
nent insurance men of the city, to make this 
library of real value to insurance students and to 
aid the younger employes of the various compa- 
nies and agencies in the city in obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the business. The Board 
is planning to send a letter to approximately five 
hundred representative insurance men of Phila- 
delphia, calling their attention to the library and 
educational activities of the Society and urging 
them to contribute books. 

The Library started with approximately 452 
books donated by the Insurance Society and, in 
the course of two months, has acquired additional 
volumes by way of donation so that the total now 
exceeds 1,000 books and pamphlets on various 
subjects relating to insurance. The special cata- 
loging system of the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion of Boston has been adopted. 


* * * 


Mr. C. A. Woolford, Jr., was elected president 
of the Atlanta Insurance Library Association at 
its annual meeting on December 15, 1931. The 
meeting marked the tenth anniversary of the 
Library Association, and the address of the retir- 
ing President, and also the report of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, emphasized the progress made 
since organization in December 1921. In further 
honor of the event, the Library was host at a 
dinner dance at the Brookhaven Club. 


* * * 


The Insurance Society of New York published 
on December 15, 1931 number 75 of its News 
Letter. It reports on the educational work of the 
Society and lists the recent additions to the 
Library. There is reproduced, on the last page, 
policy No. 201 of the New-London Insurance 
office to one Dudley Woodbridge of Norwich, 
dated 1788. 
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MUSEUM 
Editor: Minnie White Taylor 


THE LIBRARY OF THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY OF CHICAGO 


By Mary B. Day, Librarian 


MONG the newcomers in the special library 
field in Chicago is the Library of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, founded by the 
late Julius Rosenwald, which will be located in 
the remodeled Fine Arts Building in Jackson 
Park. During the past few years, there have been 
gathered from the four corners of the globe 
several thousand volumes devoted to the history 
and development of the sciences and industries. 
They are now being used by the curators who are 
building up the models and exhibits for the vari- 
ous divisions of the Museum. 

Besides the books, the Library has three 
extremely valuable collections of prints. One is 
the Seymour Dunbar collection of some 2,000 
illustrations of early travel prints; another is the 
H. T. Walker collection of locomotive history 
which numbers several hundred drawings, blue 
prints, etc.; the other is a large collection of 
aeronautical prints. 

The Plantin-Moretus Museum in Antwerp has 
recently presented to the Library a very fine col- 
lection of photographs of the exterior and interior 
views of this famous house. The museum is lo- 
cated in the buildings which were occupied from 
1576 until 1876 by the illustrious printer, Christo- 
pher Plantin, his son-in-law, John Moerentorf or 
Moretus, and their descendants. Included in this 
collection are historical catalogs of the various 
rooms in this Museum, and of the lives of the 
founders. The photographs also illustrate a 
foundry shop and the printing shops. 

When the new Museum opens for the public 
next year, it is expected to have a well-organized 
library for the use of the patrons and staff. Here 
one may become familiar with the large field of 
popular literature now developing in the field of 
popular science and industry. 


THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


The University of Chicago 
By Johanne Vindenas, Librarian 


N THE latter part of April 1931, the Oriental 

Institute moved from the old Haskell Oriental 
Museum Building to its new home on 58th Street 
and University Avenue. 

The Library occupies the main part of the south- 
west wing, the reading room taking up the height 
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of the second and third floors. It is a large room 
with windows facing in three directions — the 
south one being a large arched window which 
lends beauty and dignity to the place. The 
vaulted ceiling and its supporting beams are very 
effectively decorated in varying conventionalized 
designs in soft blue tones on a tan background, 
the University seal with touches of red being the 
only contrast. The colors blend beautifully with 
the natural oak-finished woodwork of the walls, 
built-in bookcases, and the furniture. The seating 
capacity of the reading room is eighty, and the 
capacity for book-shelving about 10,000 volumes. 

In order to take care of the large group of over- 
sized folio volumes, a special case with roller 
shelves was built to harmonize with the surround- 
ings. In a special library of this type, the housing 
of these large books is quite a problem. 

From the entrance hall, containing the catalog, 
doors lead into the two library offices and the 
counter, and over these are the book stacks form- 
ing a balcony opening onto the reading room. 

The collection of this Library consists mostly of 
books on the ancient Near East and related sub- 
jects, but also of the Mohammedan material 
concerning the Middle Ages and even modern 
times. The Oriental Institute Library being a 
departmental as well as a museum library, most 
of the cataloging is done in the main library. 
However, we are trying to include in our diction- 
ary catalog articles from all sorts of periodicals 
which have any bearing on our subjects. This is a 
great task, and so far it is only partly done. But 
we hope that the future will remedy this defi- 
ciency. 


The Cleveland Art Association has given the 
Museum of Art a fund of $250 for building up the 
collection of books on arts and crafts in the 
Museum Library. 


Etheldred Abbot is chairman of a committee to 
draft a constitution for the Museum Group, to be 
presented at the 1932 meeting. 


* * * 


Thomas Cowles is chairman of the Special 
Libraries section of the California Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Vera L. Dodge, Librarian of the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry, is chairman of 
the local museum group of the New York Special 
Libraries Association. 
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NEWSPAPER 
Editor: Joseph F. Kwapil 





During the past few months the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and the Boston 
Herald and Traveller moved into new mod- 
ern buildings. In each case the reference 
departments of these newspapers have 
received ample recognition in enlarged 
quarters and facilities. Josephine Fahey, 
Librarian of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
has consented to tell us about her library. 
Next month James McLeod will tell about 
the Boston Herald-Traveller library. 
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doors of all stairways are locked after 5:30 P.., 
and entrance to the editorial floor is by one eleva- 
tor only. This overcomes any objections that 
might be made to the Reference Department 
with all its valuable contents being in the ‘‘ open.”’ 

The Globe-Democrat Reference Department 
serves the entire paper, but always keeps fore- 
most in mind the idea for which it was created — 
speed and accuracy for the news and editorial end 
of the paper. When the move was made to the 
new building, it could be said the Reference 
Department was in just as good shape internally 
as it looked externally with all new equipment. 
Eighteen months had been spent, six persons 
working eight hours a day, in reclassifying the 
clipping, photograph and pamphlet files. Before 
this reorganization work was started, the mana- 











Library of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN THE NEWSPAPER 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


By Josephine Fahey, Librarian, St. Louis Globe- 
emocrat 

HE Globe-Democrat Reference Department 

is unique among all large newspaper libra- 
ries in the United States in that it is an integral 
part of the Editorial Department, being located 
on the editorial floor without any partitions, the 
file cases outlining the Department. The public 
does not have to enter the Editorial Department 
to go to the Reference Department as the front 
counter is one of the “ walls’’ of the Department, 
and the public steps from the elevator on the fifth 
floor and is directed by the information girl to 
the counter of the Reference Department. 

The Globe-Democrat moved into its new $2,500,- 
000 home on November 7, 1931, and the design 
of the whole building was open floors so as to 
coérdinate more closely all departments. The 


ger visited twelve newspapers and was shown the 
various systems in their libraries. Notes were 
taken and studied, and the present system is a 
composite idea gained from this survey. 

Every person in the Reference Department is 
thoroughly familiar with everything in the files. 
Five persons work during the day and one comes 
on at 5:00 p.m. and works until 1:00 a.m. After 
that hour, the night editors have access to the 
Department, and they are enthusiastic about the 
filing system, since they find everything needed 
without the slightest difficulty. The night editors 
in turn are very conscientious about charging 
themselves out with clippings and photographs 
so that the day force can keep a complete check. 
In two years’ time only five envelopes have been 
lost from the Reference Department. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat is a morning 
paper with a circulation close to 300,000. Each 
morning ten copies of the extra final edition are 
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torn apart, making five copies of each page. 
Clippings and photographs are filed under bio- 
graphical, geographical, and general subject classi- 
fications. Cross filing isdoneentirely with clippings 
and where more than five are needed for any item, 
more papers are used. On embezzlements, frauds, 
kidnappings, in fact any class of news that can 
be cross filed under the subject, the first clipping 
only is put in the subject file. After that all fol- 
low-up items are put in the biographical file 
under the names, the subject file being used to 
find the name only. It takes about three hours to 
mark the paper, which is done with a red pencil, 
one person marking and four dating and cutting. 
After the paper is all cut, four work on the filing 
of the clippings. Where no envelope is found in 
the file for a name or subject, this clipping is set 
aside and envelope made out when filing is fin- 
ished. No envelopes containing new names or 
subjects are filed by the day force. These are left 
for the man who comes on at five o'clock. In this 
way he is kept familiar with all new material 
going into the file. This is very important, as the 
night man is the one who must find most of the 
material for the staff, the greatest number of calls 
coming from the staff between five in the after- 
noon and one o'clock at night when the final edi- 
tion goes to press. 

After the clippings are finished, the photo- 
graphs are tackled. One person selects the photo- 
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graphs to be filed and the other four work on the 
filing in much the same manner as the clippings 
are filed. All groups are checked and cross filed 
carefully. New envelopes are made out whenever 
necessary and put aside for the night man to file. 
About twelve hundred syndicated pictures are 
received each week and an average of about five 
hundred are selected for filing. A complete check 
is made of pictures appearing in the paper each 
day, and in two years’ time only one photograph 
has been lost in the engraving room, and this was 
a small kodak picture that might have been 
dropped between the engraving room and the 
Reference Department. All cuts are checked also, 
and one-column and two-column cuts are filed. 
Pamphlets are filed in large photograph envelopes 
and cross indexed in the clipping file. 

Reference books in the library number about 
one thousand and are of general reference nature 
only. These books are indexed under author, 
subject and name. 

It can be truthfully said the Globe-Democrat 
Reference Department has the fullest codpera- 
tion of everyone on the editorial staff, and when 
the City Editor, Sunday Editor, Financial Edi- 
tor, Political Editor, etc., greet us with the sen- 
tence, “I think we have just about as workable 
a ‘morgue’ as can be found anywhere,” is it any 
wonder that we are continually humming ‘‘ Happy 
days are here again!” 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Thomas Cowles, Assistant Librarian, California Academy of Sciences, has accepted 
a temporary appointment as specialist in Slavic languages in the Periodical Division 


of the University of California library. 


* 


* 


Margaret Hackett has started the reorganization and cataloging of the collection of 
the Monmouth County (New Jersey) Historical Society. 


* 


* 


Isabel H. Jackson, formerly on the staff of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, has 
accepted an appointment in the Reference Division of the University of California 


library. 
* 


* 


Caryl Miller of the staff of the Standard Statistics Company Library has resigned 
to become Librarian of the New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. 


* 


* 


Margaret E. Graefe, formerly in the library of the American Museum, is now en- 
gaged in work with the New York Herald Tribune. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


Editor, RUTH SAvoRD, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York 
Advertising Manager, M. DorotHy Howarp, Standard Statistics Co., New York 


Department Editors 


MARGARET BONNELL, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York 
ELIZABETH QO. CULLEN, Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. 
LouIsE KELLER, Independence Bureau, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Marian C. MANLEY, Business Branch, Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 
EmILIE MUESER, Engineering Societies Library, New York 

M. E. PELLETT, Port of New York Authority, New York 

Marie K. PipGeon, Consulting Librarian, 135 East 52d St., New York 

A. A. SLosop, General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York 


Editors of Group Pages 


GRACE A. ENGLAND, Civics Division, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan 
ABBIE G. GLOVER, Insurance Library Association of Boston, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mary ETHEL JAMESON, National Industrial Conference Board, New York 

JosepH F. Kwapit, Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

RutuH G. NicHo.ts, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago, II]linois 

MINNIE WHITE TAYLOR, Museum of Natural History, Cleveland, Ohio 


ISCUSSIONS of methods adapted to the needs of special libraries have been all 
too scarce in the past. This month we present four articles dealing with various 
phases of the subject written by librarians well-qualified to speak on that particular 
phase and based on their experience as it has shown them the methods best suited 
to their demands. These four articles are to be followed by at least five more to be 
printed during the next two months. Inevitably, in preparing these studies, the 
individual librarian has written what she has found best in method and equipment, 
but this does not preclude there being other splendid ideas which may be best for 
some other collection. Since it is planned to reprint this series as a manual on methods, 
each librarian is urgently requested to read these articles carefully and then to send 
to the Editor notes on any unusual idea, time-saving device or piece of equipment, 
which has been evolved and is in use but of which no mention is made here; opinions 
opposed to those expressed will be equally welcome. Our object is to present the 
findings of all our members. These notes will then be coérdinated and summarized 
and printed in the proposed manual, thus giving a much broader survey of the field 
than could be provided by so small a proportion of our membership as is represented 
by the writers of this series. The Editor begs the membership not to be modest about 
submitting notes for something that from long usage in your library may have come 
to be very humdrum to you but may help someone else to solve a problem that has 
been troubling them. Will you trust the Editor to be the judge? If each one will accept 
this responsibility we can evolve a worthwhile manual. 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Joseph Sheridan 


T THE time of this writing the news has just come of the sudden passing from our midst 
of Joseph R. Sheridan, Librarian of the Akron Beacon Journal, and Chairman of the 
Newspaper Group of our National Association. From several previous years’ acquaintance, and 
from still closer contacts during the past year with members of the Newspaper Group, I have 
come to look upon that section as one of the most alive, hard working, mutually devoted divi- 
sions of our organization. Mr. Sheridan was no exception. He took his duties as Chairman of the 
Newspaper Group very seriously. He made a point of attending Cleveland Chapter meetings. 
He represented his Group at the Detroit Executive Board meeting last fall, and was only pre- 
vented by an unforeseen emergency from attending the meeting in Chicago. He was a kindly, 
genial gentleman, and a devoted and enthusiastic member of S. L. A. Our loss is great. 


Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle 


NOTHER great loss was suffered by the library profession as a whole in the death of Miss 

Sarah C. N. Bogle, Assistant Secretary of the American Library Association. She was held 

in the greatest esteem and affection by all who knew her, and the high standards which she 
maintained in the library world will long continue. 


Local Budgets 


NE of the most important and difficult items of business which had to be decided at our 
December Board meeting at Chicago was the matter of local budgets. It was a question of 
seeing that amounts to be appropriated for the coming year should be allocated justly between 
local chapters and affiliates on the basis of local membership and activity. There was revealed 
considerable difference of opinion among chapter officials as to what should be their proper 
apportionment. A rough basis for estimating the fairest distribution was worked out, and it was 
found that most chapter requests came quite closely within the maximum limit decided upon. 
The question may require further study and discussion, however, and opinions from our general 
membership will be welcome. 


The Secretary's Office 


HE report of our Secretary presented at the December Board meeting partially revealed 

the great advance which has taken place in the reorganization of our financial and office 
records. We owe so much to Miss Rankin in all these past years, that we may have come to 
accept her services as a matter of course. No one except those most closely in touch with national 
Headquarters realizes the immense amount of unremunerated labor which has been expended 
on S. L. A. affairs by Miss Rankin and Mr. Katsaros, in order to get the Association upon an 
efficient and smoothly running basis. We only hope that before many years our national funds 
will become so great that similar sacrifices will not be required of a few devoted members. 


Baltimore Board Meeting 


Ld 
UR next Executive Board meeting will be held at Baltimore, Saturday, February 20, in a 
conference room provided by the Maryland Casualty Company. Miss Woodward and Bal- 
timore Chapter are making very full plans for our entertainment, and for sightseeing on the 
following Sunday and Monday in Baltimore and Washington, at the time of the Washington 
Bicentennial Celebration. As before, all Advisory Council members, or their authorized sub- 
stitutes, are strongly urged to attend the meeting of the Board, and to participate in the social 

events planned for us. 
ALTA B. CLAFLIN 
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Across the Secretary's Desk 


HE 1932 bills for ACTIVE and ASSO- 

CIATE memberships are going across the 
Secretary's Desk during January; you will 
be receiving them now and we hope you are 
responding thereto promptly. You notice that 
the Secretary is being prompt in the routine work 
and you will expedite the office work if you 
respond in like manner. 

How do you Associate Members like the new 
Bulletin? The first issue was mailed to you on 
January 20. You may expect this newsy leaflet 
every month. The Editor is open to suggestions, 
you know. 

A direct mail advertising campaign for our 
recent publications is being carried on from 
Headquarters. Orders for our publications are 
received constantly and it has developed into a 
business of considerable proportions. 


There are a few copies of the “ Bibliography on 
Rubber Technology, 1924-1925"’ in the Secre- 
tary’s Office. This Bibliography is in seven sec- 
tions and sells for fifty cents each section. Order 
your copy now while the supply lasts. 

The Executive Board held a meeting in Chi- 
cago at the time of the Mid-Winter Session of the 
American Library Association. In two sessions of 
three hours each on Monday, December 28, the 
Board acted upon all necessary business and laid 
plans for the early months of 1932. The Illinois 
Chapter entertained royally at the College Club 
with the members of the Board as honored guests 
each of whom had a word of greeting for the local 
chapter. Following our own meetings, the meet- 
ings of the Executive Council of A. L. A. were 
attended to our profit as they were intensely 
interesting. 


New Members Since January Issue 
INSTITUTIONAL 


Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, Hilda Howe, Librarian 
Western Electric Co., Kearny, New Jersey, Marion L. Swayze, Librarian 


ACTIVE 


Margaret Blakely, Head of Technical Department, Denver Public Library, Denver, Colorado 
Margaret Chadwick, Librarian, Railway & Utilities Investment Corporation, 61 Broadway, Room 


2120, New York City 


Catherine Deneen, Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 
Irene Ellingson, Chemical Library, Frick Chemical Laboratory, Princeton University, Princeton, New 


Jersey 


Margaret O'Connell, Teachers Professional Library, 843 Ellis Street, San Francisco, California 





Union Oil Company of California, Dr. D. R. Merrill, Manager of Research, P. O. Box 1758, Wilming- 


ton, California 
ASSOCIATE 


F. P. Allen, Librarian, University Museums Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Mrs. Kathryn Allen, International Harvester Co., 606 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 

Julia H. Behringer, 4314 Elbertson Street, Elmhurst, New York 

Mrs. Mary Churchill, Bureau of Educational Experiments Library, 69 Bank Street, New York City 

Norma L. Cofren, Director, Filing & Indexing Institute, 176 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Anita Crellin, Library of Economic Research and Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 

Marie E. Gray, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 

Mrs. Marjorie P. Madison, Standard Oil Co. of California Library, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, 
California 

John H. Wood, Mechanics’ Mercantile Library, 57 Post Street, San Francisco, California 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Business Branch Library, 1104 Russ Building, San Francisco, California 

The Library, Geological Survey, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Mr. Shinkichi Sekino, c/o The Library of Keijo Imperial University, Keijo, Chosen, Japan 
Techn. Bibliot. Ob. Edin. ‘‘ Ugolj’’ — Pl. Tewelewa N. 28, Charjkow, U.S. S. R. 
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WHO'S WHO 


ANGUS FLETCHER, C.B.E. 
R. FLETCHER is an alien, having first 


seen the light in a small country town 
called Queenstown in South Africa. He insists 
that he is a pioneer in spirit and never will be 
happy as a city dweller, but he inherited a 
restless disposition, and during his boyhood 
was well trained in that mobility so necessary 
for life in New York. 

Mr. Fletcher was educated at the South 
African College, Cape Town, and after qualify- 
ing as a lawyer practised that profession in 
Southern Rhodesia, where life was still close 
to pioneer conditions. 

During the war he served first in the infantry 
under General Botha in the capture of German 
South-West Africa 1914-15, and later in the 
Royal Artillery in France; was wounded in 
1916 and while on light duty was attached to 
the British military attaché’s office in Wash- 
ington. He finally retired from the army in 
1919. 

While visiting friends in Boston in that year, 
he joined the research staff of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. In 1922, Mr. 
Fletcher returned to public service as Assistant 
Director of the British Library of Information, 
New York. In 1928 he was promoted to be 
Director, and in 1931 was decorated by his 
government for his services. Early in the same 
year he accompanied Mr. Stephen Gaselee, 
Librarian of the Foreign Office, London, on 
an official mission to report upon cultural 
relations between Great Britain and the South 
American Countries. 

As a librarian Mr. Fletcher modestly dis- 
claims any special qualification, other than a 
liking for tidiness in others. He has been a 
member of the Executive Board of the Special 
Libraries Association since 1928, and between 
his frequent visits to Europe displays some 
interest in library affairs. As Vice-President of 
Special Libraries Association he was unex- 
pectedly called upon to preside at the conven- 
tion of May 1929. Mr. Fletcher has also served 
as President of the New York local and has 
been unsparing in his work on various Com- 
mittees of both the national and local groups. 

His chief interest in life at the present time is 
his collection of books on the Highlands of 
Scotland. 


M. DOROTHY HOWARD 


HE efficient Advertising Manager of 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES is one of California's 
native daughters who still calls Berkeley 
“home.” In fact, she rather considers herself 
as a sort of commuter between Berkeley and 
New York! 

Armed with an A.B. from the University of 
California, reinforced by a year at the School 
of Librarianship at the same University, and 
confirmed by a year’s experience in the Berke- 
ley Public Library, Miss Howard decided to 
study the Eastern situation at first hand by 
joining the Staff of the Hamilton Fish Branch 
of the New York Public Library. Berkeley 
Public called her back for another year but 
in 1929 she cast in her lot with the special 
library movement when she became Research 
Assistant with the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany. 

This position which demands first a basic 
knowledge of economics and secondarily a 
knowledge of library science has given Miss 
Howard full scope for her abilities for she has 
a slant on economic problems not often found 
in the ranks of library workers. Balance sheets 
and income tax accounts (dark mysteries to 
most of us) hold no terrors for her! 

Last year Miss Howard worked with Mr. 
Brigham as a New York representative in 
securing advertising and this year, since taking 
over the job entirely from the Editor, she has 
succeeded, in these stringent times, in keeping 
most of our old advertisers and in securing 
new ones. Miss Howard, as a member of Miss 
Cavanaugh’s Committee, contributed a great 
deal to the ‘Handbook of Commercial and 
Financial Services.”’ 

Miss Howard, who spends most of her week- 
ends in the country, finds relaxation in athletic 
pursuits — she is a skillful fisherman, is becom- 
ing expert in archery, drives her own car over 
hill and dale and — in addition to all this — 
is a marvelous cook — in other words, an all- 
round. person with many and varied interests. 
New York is one up on California! 
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JOSEPH R. SHERIDAN 
OSEPH R. SHERIDAN, Librarian of the 


Akron Beacon Journal and Chairman of 
the S. L. A. Newspaper Group, suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy on January 15 and died 
early the next morning at his home in Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. Mr. Sheridan, who was 56, 
is survived by his wife and four children, the 
eldest of whom is now stationed at Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, with the dirigible ‘‘ Los Angeles.” 

A native of Brooklyn, Mr. Sheridan began 
his newspaper work as correspondent from the 
village of Acidalia, New York, for the Roscoe 
Review. His humorous copy attracted the at- 
tention of the Editor of the Review, who 
secured for him a position on the Binghamton 
Herald where he soon became court reporter. 
Three years with the Troy Times and three 
more on the Binghamton Press brought him to 
the attention of Frank Spalding, then Man- 
aging Editor of the Akron Beacon Journal, 
who persuaded Mr. Sheridan to go West 
in 1918. After a number of years on the courthouse assignment where he made a 
reputation for always bringing in the unusual story, Mr. Sheridan took over a feature 
which involved boigraphical write-ups of Akron’s leading citizens. Still finding some 
spare time, he gradually reorganized the newspaper’s run-down filing department, 
and when his interest was recognized by a full-time assignment, he built up a reference 
department which stands with the best and which served not only his own paper 
but the citizens of Akron. 

Mr. Sheridan, who had attended our S. L. A. Conferences since 1928, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Newspaper Group in 1930 and Chairman in 1931. Asa 
member of the Hospitality Committee at the Cleveland Conference, he endeared 
himself to everyone by his good nature and genial spirit. The bus excursion arranged 
by him to give our members an opportunity to see the Navy dirigible ‘‘ Akron”’ was 
one of the high-lights of the many delightful plans made for our members. 

One of Mr. Sheridan’s last acts was the preparation of a radio address — ‘‘ Does 
Crime Pay?’’ — for the Columbia Broadcasting System. This was a correction and 
elaboration of an address which he had made on November 12 over the local station 
WADC and which Columbia was planning to rebroadcast over a national hook-up. 
Of this address the Akron Beacon Journal writes: 








That simple discourse, with its invitation to right living and its admonition to youth 
against the certain penalty of transgression, was its own best definition of the precepts and 
character of Joe Sheridan. All his life he had been a reporter, and a good one, and what he 
had seen and the contacts he had made in his many years of service impressed him deeply. 
And somehow, with infinite force and grace, he gave them expression in the appeal that 
touched the thresholds and hearts of thousands of homes and their people and caused that 
appeal to abide with them for the excellence of its counsel. 


The Special Libraries Association as a whole joins with the Newspaper Group in 
mourning the loss of its Chairman. 
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Digest of Business Book Reviews 


Compiled by the Staff of the Business Branch 
of the Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Barnes, R. M. Industrial Engineering and Man- 


agement. McGraw-Hill, 1931. $3.50. 


“It deals with industrial plant design and 
equipment, time and motion study, wages, and 
manufacturing costs.’’ American Economic Re- 
view, December 1931, p. 753. 60 words. 

“The problems are those of the present day 
and they are solved with measures which are in 
existence in 1931 and not in 1928.”’ R. L. 
Smitley. Business Briefs, October 1931, p. 76. 
55 words. 

“Executives who have kept in touch with 
this literature are likely to feel that, except for 
the 122 pages of Part I, there is little in this 
book besides long quotations and practically 
no leadership in the way of better principles. 
The undergraduate student may find real value 
in the book if the courses in which it is used are 
made to fit the scope and if more in the way of 
best principles are put into lectures.’’ C. L. 
Lytle. Management Review, December 1931, 
p. 381. 1,050 words. 

“The book is especially strong in its illustra- 
tions and illustrative material, which represent 
the best current practice. It emphasizes the 
cost or economic formula approach to indus- 
trial decisions.”’ H. P. Dutton. Factory & 
Industrial Management, October 1931, p. 518. 
140 words. 


Bretey, P. R. Looking Ahead With Common 


Stocks. Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., 1931. 
$3.00. 


“It should be welcome to all investors and 
speculators, but particularly to those who have 
not the facilities or the time for extensive re- 
search into the fundamental conditions behind 
common stocks.”’ Industrial Digest, May 1931, 
p. 39. 245 words. 

“If this book of advice will persuade small 
investors to give any consideration to market 
conditions and time their purchases accord- 
ingly, a good end will be served.”’ F. W. 
Thornton. Journal of Accountancy, July 1931, 
p. 65. 400 words. 

“There is a brief survey of each of the leading 
industries and certain firms are recommended 
for investment, semi-investment, speculation 
or avoidance, based on statistics up to Decem- 
ber 15, 1930." Management Review, June 1931, 
p. 189. 55 words. 


‘‘Inter-relationship of money rates, business, 
and the market explained, also much practical 
information and valuable tabular matter.” 
System, June 1931, p. 474. 30 words. 


Brewster, A. J. Introduction to Advertising. 


McGraw-Hill, 1931. $2.00. 


“A text book, first published in 1924... . 
Two new chapters added: Radio Advertising 
and Advertising as a Vocation.”’ Advertising & 
Selling, October 14, 1931, p. 80. 30 words. 

“The influence of the modernistic art upon 
typography also had a part in the revision of 
this text which was primarily intended as a 
textbook for students beginning the study of 
advertising in schools and colleges, and as a 
manual for home study of the art of advertis- 
ing.” Journal of Business Education, October 
1931, p. 34. 210 words. 

“Illustrations, problems and self-test ques- 
tions are new. And all facts and theories have 
been brought down to date and current prac- 
tice and viewpoint. . . . The text is designed 
for the eleventh and twelfth years of second- 
ary-school work.’’ Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, November 1931, p. 32. 280 words. 

“Introduction to Advertising contains the 
principles of advertising, also helpful exercises.” 
System, December 1931, p. 411. 10 words. 


Cartinhour, G. T. Branch, Group and Chain 


Banking. Macmillan, 1931. $4.50. 


“It is also especially valuable from the fact 
that it constitutes the most authentic and care- 
ful consideration of the subject available.” 
Bankers Magazine, December 1931, p. 844. 
125 words. 

“It analyzes the Transamerica Corporation, 
describes the actual functioning of group sys- 
tems pointing out their advantages and dis- 
advantages; discusses the bank-consolidation 
movement; and takes up the branch banking 
problem.’”’ Bankers Monthly, October 1931, 
p. 618. 80 words. 

‘The author is well qualified to present his 
subject.” R. L. Smitley. Business Briefs, 
August 1931, p. 875. 65 words. 

‘Accountants will find much of interest in 
his criticism of the accounting policies of group 
systems, bank attorneys in his discussion of 
Federal and State regulation of group banking. 
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. . . A book that is indispensable to one who 
would form a really intelligent opinion on these 
banking questions.’’ Commerce ©& Finance, 
November 11, 1931, p. 1646, 120 words. 


Crow, W. H. Formal Corporate Practice, Work- 
ing Methods and Systems. Burrell-Snow, Inc., 
1931. $10.00. 

‘‘No attempt has been made to include those 
divisions of corporate activity relating to ac- 
counting and finance, as each of these requires 
a comprehensive treatment in itself.’’ American 
Accountant, December 1931, p. 377. 375 words. 

“It is a mighty encyclopedia and is one of 
those books which stands on the shelf to be 
referred to when needed."’ R. L. Smitley. 
Business Briefs, November 1931, p. 156. 
60 words. 

“It is the only complete book devoted 
exclusively to the formal activities of the cor- 
poration which has come to the attention of 
this reviewer."’ Industrial Digest, October 
1931, p. 39. 190 words. 

“Its 1,500 pages have adequate information 
on preorganization activities, organization, and 
formal activities of the corporation during its 
life. . . . Many tables are given showing the 
differences between the states in many cor- 
porate matters, such as stock issues and di- 
rectors’ qualifications.’’ Nation's Business, 


November 1931, p. 78. 80 words. 


Donald, W. J., ed. Handbook of Business Ad- 
ministration. McGraw-Hill, 1931. $7.00. 


“The book is a storehouse of specific and 
technical articles dealing with a wide range of 
management subjects. It is illustrated by many 
graphs, charts, and tables.’’ American Ac- 
countant, November 1931, p. 346. 365 words. 

“What the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
done for the general information and educa- 
tional fields, the ‘Handbook of Business Ad- 
ministration’ has done for the business and 
industrial field.’”C. H. McCall. Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, December 1931, p. 38. 315 
words. 

“The discussion of corporate structure 
might well have included some sort of sum- 
mary or digest of the more important state 
laws; and well-selected, compact bibliogra- 
phies would have been useful to the reader who 
desires further details.’’ H. P. Dutton. Factory 
& Industrial Management, December 1931, 
p- 812. 1,000 words. 

“‘As a reference book to be used in quickly 
checking the development of new policies and 
the maintenance of old, operating methods, 
personnel practices, and the multitudinous 
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activities of management, this Handbook js 
almost indispensable.” R. I. Rees. Manage- 
ment Review, December 1931, p. 380. 480 
words. 

“Such a book could be compiled only by a 
well established and strongly organized group, 
and by very few groups in existence today, 
The work reflects the association’s remarkable 
facilities for assembling data.’’ System, No- 
vember 1931, p. 316. 300 words. 


Einzig, Paul. World Economic Crisis. Macmil- 
lan, 1931. $2.75. 

“Since he adopts the orthodox explanations, 
the remedies he puts forward are also orthodox. 
These remedies may be summed up in one 
word — co-operation.’’ Anglo-American Trade, 
October 1931, p. 530. 140 words. 

‘Two points militate against the full achieve- 
ment of Dr. Einzig’s purpose. In the first place 
he appears to have completed his work in 
May before the climax of the crisis was reached. 
Secondly, $2.75 seems an unnecessarily high 
price for the publishers to set upon so small a 
book which, all told, only runs into some 
hundred and sixty pages, and is designed pri- 
marily to reach the man in the street.” The 
Banker (English), September 1931, p. 237. 420 
words. 

‘“‘But the major cause of the depression — in 
the opinion of the reviewer —has_ been 
omitted altogether, and that is the Great 
War. Although there is a full and masterly 
analysis of the symptoms produced by this 
appalling tragedy, the war itself is not included 
among the causes of the depression.’’ Bankers 
Magazine, August 1931, p. 277. 500 words. 

“The author has offered us some sane ma- 
terial in his Central Bank discussions. . . 
The alleviation of this disturbance and the 
shortening of the time element are indicated.” 
R. L. Smitley. Business Briefs, October 1931, 
p. 75. 85 words. 

“In the author's view the bankers are not 
chiefly to blame for the speculative boom in the 
United States, nor was this the main cause of 
the collapse. It was not, indeed, wholly cycli- 
cal in nature.’ George Soule. New York 
Times Book Review, December 27, 1931, p. 13. 
210 words. 


Ely, R. T. Hard Times — The Way In and The 


Way Out. Macmillan, 1931. $1.75. 


“The book omits consideration of many 
things which might have been touched upon 
and touches only very briefly certain important 
problems, but it is designed not as a comprehen- 
sive treatment but rather as an urge to better 
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understanding and wiser action.”’ J. L. Snider. 
Accounting Review, December 1931, p. 319. 
450 words. 

“The greatest economist of the old school has 
put these lectures into readable form. They 
comprise a review of the past, an analysis of 
the present and a glimpse into the future.” 
R. L. Smitley. Business Briefs, April 1931, 
p. 555. 50 words. 

“In this product of a great economist one 
may note a background of many industrial 
crises of which the author has had personal ob- 
servation. It isa timely volume, especially that 
part which points the way out.” G. A. Bowers. 
Management Review, January 1932, p. 28. 210 
words. 

‘The book itself is very repetitive because of 
the slovenly editing. It struck me that the chap- 
ters were hurriedly slapped together to insure 
publication before hard times ceased to exist.”’ 
William Feather. Nation's Business, May 1931, 
p. 84. 275 words. 

“The seen and unseen causes and effects 
(such as misused lands, over-expansion, ill- 
balanced production, taxation, war, and so on) 
are explained.’’ System, June 1931, p. 474. 
40 words. 


Kohler, E. L. Principles of Accounting. McGraw- 


Hill, 1931. $4.50. 

“This book is in the nature of a survey course 
in accounting, designed to point out the major 
problems without an exhaustive treatment of 
the traditionally controversial points which 
are covered at length in other texts.’’ P. H. 
Hensel. Accounting Review, December 1931, 
p. 325. 925 words. 

“For many types of students, a text such as 
the present is no doubt to be preferred; but for 
those who are certain to follow accounting as a 
profession it would appear that a different 
type of text might be more useful.’’ American 
Accountant, September 1931, p. 283. 420 words. 

“The work embodies a working knowledge of 
accounting. Procedure necessary in the han- 
dling of every business transaction."’ System, 
August 1931, p. 112. 40 words. 


Laidler, H. W. Concentration of Control in Amer- 


ican Industry. Crowell, 1931. $3.75. 


“One section of the book deals with signifi- 
cant developments in manufacturing and mis- 
cellaneous industries. There are also chapters 
relating to banking, insurance, investment 
trusts, retail distribution, agriculture, and trade 
associations.’’ Bankers Magazine, December 
1931, p. 843. 200 words. 

“The days of Trust Busting are over. The 
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evolution of the concentration of economic 
power is swift and ‘if recent rates of growth 
were to continue, 80% of non-financial cor- 
porate wealth would be in the hands of 200 
corporations in 1950.’’’ R. L. Smitley. Business 
Briefs, January 1932, p. 314. 60 words. 

“This book may be recommended to those 
who wish to make an exhaustive study of 
plans for the ‘rationalization of industry’ as a 
means of preventing business depressions and 
unemployment — not that these things are 
discussed in the book, but that the book con- 
tains the facts which must be considered in all 
such plans.’ Commerce & Finance, November 
18, 1931, p. 1681. 50 words. 

“It is my understanding that this is the only 
up-to-date, comprehensive and authoritative 
volume on mergers and consolidations that is 
available.”’ C. H. McCall. Credit & Financial 
Management, October 1931, p. 42. 460 words. 

‘His discussion of the future is frankly from 
the radical point of view. . . . Within the 
limits which he has set, however, this book is a 
valuable contribution.’’ Ordway Tead. Man- 
agement Review, January 1932, p. 30. 225 words. 


Mears, C. W. Public Speaking for Executives. 


Harper, 1931. $3.00. 

‘‘His book contains also some valuable hints 
in regard to posture and voice training.” 
Bankers Magazine, December 1931, p. 841. 
125 words. 

‘The Dean of the Cleveland School of Adver- 
tising and Sales covers familiar ground in a 
well-written exposition of the fine art and arti- 
fice of demagogy.”’ Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment, October 1931, p. 43. 25 words. 

“The book is not primarily set up as a text 
for class use. It may, however, be adapted to 
certain college courses.’’ Journal of Business 
Education, December 1931, p. 28. 200 words. 

‘‘This book is one of the few practical books 
which would prove of assistance to the business 
man faced with the necessity of addressing 
groups, large or small, within or without his 
own organization.’’ Edgar Kobak. Management 
Review, January 1932, p. 29. 330 words. 

‘He points out the necessity of knowing one’s 
audience and tells about the ways that win, 
the ways that fail, and why; besides, he in- 
cludes the important technical preparations of 
speech making.’ System, October 1931, p. 250. 
80 words. 


Meredith, S. B. What the Figures Mean. Finan- 


cial Pub. Co., 1931. $1.50. 
“Undoubtedly, the most valuable part of 
the work is the series of tables based upon a 
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study of five hundred and fifteen companies in 
thirty-two industries, giving rough average 
standards for each industry, against which to 
measure the financial condition and progress of 
the particular corporation under investigation.”’ 
American Accountant, April 1931, p. 124. 
240 words. 

“It gives thirty-five subject headings cover- 
ing all the items of information presented in a 
balance sheet and then explains clearly and in 
simple terms the meaning and significance of 
each.’ Bankers Magazine, July 1931, p. 122. 
230 words. 

“This is the very best exposition of the bal- 
ance sheet and income statement that has so 
far been produced for the person who is not 
a professional accountant.’”’ R. L. Smitley. 
Business Briefs, May 1931, p. 636. 80 words. 

“Written in a very simple style, this little 
book is designed to teach the reader how to 
analyze financial statements intelligently.” 
Management Review, June 1931, p. 189. 20 
words. 

‘‘The author first prepared this book as a 
series of thirty-five lectures to salesmen of a 
large New York investment house where it was 
used with great success.’’ Certified Public 
Accountant, August 1931, p. 252. 80 words. 

“It also contains material on ratios that is 
especially important.’’ Commerce & Finance, 
February 25, 1931, p. 326. 58 words. 


National Retail Dry Goods Association, Mer- 
chandise Managers’ Division. Merchandise 
Control Manual. The Association, 1931. $3.00. 


“‘No merchant who is interested in installing 
the right merchandise control system can 
afford to overlook this book.’’ Dartnell Refer- 
ence Index. 120 words. 

‘Detailed descriptions are given of the 
forms and methods in use in individual depart- 
ments.”’ J. P. Friedman. Journal of Account- 
ancy, September 1931, p. 226. 110 words. 

“This book should find its place on the 
library reference shelves of all colleges giving 
courses in retailing, as well as in every mer- 
chandise office."” Journal of Retailing, April 
1931, p. 26. 280 words. 

‘‘Many of the materials presented in this 
volume along these general lines might well be 
read with profit by any accountant before 
attacking a system problem, either on a profes- 
sional or individual basis.’ National A ssocia- 
tion of Cost Accountants Bulletin, December 1, 
1931, p. 458. 550 words. 

“In simple terms, understandable to any 


merchant, this book presents (1) the general 





purposes of control and emphasizes the im- 
portance of adopting the proper system, (2) 
the general consideration of installing a system, 
(3) examples of different systems used in dif- 
ferent departments and (4) the use of the data 
which the system tabulates."’ Nation’s Busi- 
ness, June 1931, p. 140. 110 words. 

‘It gives a summary of experiences of various 
stores with control systems.’’ Walter Mann. 
Sales Management, June 13, 1931, p. 414. 30 


words. 


Nixon, H. K. Principles of Selling. McGraw-Hill, 
1931. $2.50. 

“Deals specifically with nine basic principles 
of selling . . .’’ Advertising & Selling, October 
14, 1931, p. 80. 35 words. 

‘Healthy methods for permanent relation- 
ship are now the vogue and this book of the 
old school of pre-inflation days tells how these 
healthy salesmanship methods may be used 

. and what they are.’’ R. L. Smitley. 
Business Briefs, October 1931, p. 76. 60 words. 

‘‘Emphasizing that salesmen may be born 
and can be made.”’ Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment, October 1931, p. 43. 40 words. 

“It contains, not generalities, but funda- 
mental selling precepts.’"” H. P. Dutton. 
Facwory & Industrial Management, October 
1931, p. 518. 70 words. 

“The book will prove valuable to teachers 
and may be highly recommended to all stu- 
dents of salesmanship."’ Journal of Retailing, 
October 1931, p. 94. 160 words. 

“One detail that would make Prof. Nixon’s 
book even more useful would be to substitute 
a program of assignments for actual practice 
and application on the job for the ‘questions 
and exercises’ at the end of each chapter.” 
D. R. Osborne. Management Review, January 
1932, p. 31. 420 words. 


Reilly, W. J. Law of Retail Gravitation. Putnam, 


1931. $10.00. 


‘This book will doubtless be criticized as an 
impressive method of stating the obvious. .. . 
His conclusions are based upon experimentally 
determined results, which involved three years 
of research in 132 cities and towns.” R. F. 
Elder. American Economic Review, September 
1931, p. 528. 375 words. 

‘Local checks on Dr. Reilly's laws will make 
interesting studies for advertising students 
and for those selecting newspaper media and 
planning advertising budgets.’’ Journal of 
Retailing, July 1931, p. 62. 170 words. 

“With the guidance of this book local cham- 
bers of commerce could much more intelli- 
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gently plan their efforts to extend retail trade 
areas.”’ W. J. Donald. Management Review, 
June 1931, p. 189. 290 words. 

“The author found that there were certain 
underlying principles governing the flow of 
retail trade. Population and distance between 
the two centers involved are the major factors 
in what he calls the Law of Retail Gravitation." 
Sales Management, January 24, 1931, p. 130. 
900 words. 


Thorpe, Merle. Organized Business Leadership. 
Harper, 1931. $2.50. 


“For this intelligent, racy summary of our 
organization record, Mr. Thorpe deserves a 
vote of thanks. His chapters on the opportuni- 
ties, the qualities, and the aids of leadership 
are merely ballast and can be jettisoned with- 
out much loss."’ Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment, October 1931, p. 42. 420 words. 

“This authority on business organizations, 
chambers of commerce, and kindred trade 
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associations has gathered into one book several 
of his recent pamphlets on these subjects 
containing valuable suggestions for strengthen- 
ing the organizations.’’ Industrial Digest, Janu- 
ary 1932, p. 39. 120 words. 

“Lyric enthusiasm seldom breeds sound 
analysis. Poets do not make good economists. 
When Mr. Thorpe ascribes the depression to 
fear rather than to defects of business organi- 
zation and technique, when he disposes of all 
the critics of capitalism as traitors to our sacred 
system of individual initiative, when he op- 
poses not only public ownership in all its forms, 
but all public regulation as well, the most 
charitable thing one can do is to call him an 
enthusiast and to let it go at that.’’ Evans 
Clark. New York Herald Tribune Books, 
October 18, 1931, p. 16. 325 words. 

“The book is a collection of lectures that 
bring out the problems and possibilities that 
are the challenge and inspiration of organiza- 
tion leadership.’’ System, December 1931, 
p. 411. 25 words. 


EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


Margaret Bonnell, Department Editor 


HE statistical staff of the National Broad- 

casting Company is gathering what is hoped 
will become the world’s foremost library on 
broadcasting, according to M. H. Aylesworth, 
President of the company, in a very interesting 
and comprehensive review of The Past Year in 
Broadcasting. Despite the youth of broadcasting, 
a formidable collection of published works 
already has appeared. 

The mass of knowledge and experience on the 
ever-widening broadcast front is too great to be 
encompassed by any one individual. Technical, 
artistic and industrial experience is growing 
apace. There should be a centralized clearing 
house for such data, to which students, engineers, 
industrialists, artists and others may turn for 
authentic information. Organization of such a 
library was started toward the end of the year, 
and very shortly it is hoped this library will be 
a central clearing house of ‘‘ broadcastiana.”’ 


* * * 


Alice Jewett of the Economics Division of the 
New York Public Library is to become the Li- 
brarian of the Mt. Vernon Public Library on 
February 1. Miss Jewett as the proficient assistant 
in the Economics Division is the one to whom 


special librarians have often appealed for help 
and always received it. 
* * * 

In the Foreword of the Report of the Milk 
Commission, Health Department of City of New 
York, Is Loose Milk a Health Hazard? Commis- 
sioner Shirley W. Wynne graciously makes 
acknowledgment to many who assisted in that 
study; among those, he includes ‘‘Sara L. Halli- 
day, Librarian of the Public Health Division, 
Municipal Reference Library, for excellent selec- 
tion of material for reference study.” 


* * * 


The December 1931 issue of the Monthly 
Bulletin of the St. Louis Public Library contains 
a six page annotated bibliography of material in 
the St. Louis Public Library on ‘‘Disarmament.”’ 
After references to ethical discussion and general 
surveys of the subject, there follows a group 
showing its development in eleven individual 
countries, another on the League of Nations 
activities, and a final section on the Washington 
and London conferences and the one to be held in 
Geneva this year. 

* * * 

Dr. John A. Lapp, at one time an active special 

librarian, past Secretary and President of S. L. A., 
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one of the founders and first Editor of Public 
Affairs Information Service, is Educational 
Counsel of The Institute for Liberal Education. 
This new venture in adult education offers a two- 
year course, to be conducted where possible in 
organized classes with resident leaders, but where 
the community is not of sufficiert size to warrant 
this, by the correspondence method. Introductory 
texts for forty assignments in twelve fields of 
learning will be ready February 1. The address 
of the Institute is 1221 Baltimore Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
a oF * 


The Diesel Reference Guide is a comprehen- 
sive volume of general and engineering informa- 
tion on the Diesel engine and its applications. It 
is published by The Rider Press, Inc., 424 West 
33d Street, New York City. The price is $4.00 
with a 20 percent discount to libraries. 


* * + 


American Foreign Relations 1931, by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations, covers the Mexican situ- 
ation with regard to the United States. It de- 
scribes the entry of American and foreign capital 
into Mexico, the land legislation, oil controversy, 
debt problem and the formation of the Commit- 
tee of Bankers. Post-war financial relations fill 
the third part and include the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements and the completion of the work 
of the Mixed Claims Commission. 


* * * 


At least 797,790 workers out of a total of 5,690,- 
655 wage earners in 126 major industries in the 
United States are thrown out of work by business 
fluctuations that recur annually, according to a 
study, Seasonal Variations in Employment in 
Manufacturing Industries, a Statistical Study 
Based on Census Data, by J. P. Bursk. Dr. 
Bursk believes that industrialists have neglected 
this point of attack in their preoccupation with 
the more conspicuous cyclical irregularities and 
he makes a comprehensive quantitative analysis 
of seasonal fluctuations in all industries having 
an aggregate of 10,000 or more employees. The 
report is based on records sent the Census Bu- 
reau over a period of 21 years. It may be obtained 
from the University of Pennsylvania Press, in 
Philadelphia. The price is $2.50. 


* * * 


“‘Books of Interest to Business Men: a Shop- 
ping List,’’ the December Bulletin of the Business 
Information Bureau of the Cleveland Public 
Library, contains titles not ordinarily found in a 
serious list of business books — as ‘‘Oh Yeah?”’ a 
compilation from newspapers and public records 
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of solemn assurances that ‘‘All is Well,’’ made in 
1929 and 1930 by eminent authorities, and ‘‘Yoo.- 
Hoo, Prosperity!’’ by Eddie Cantor and David 
Freedman. The list was reprinted in the January 
9 issue of Publishers’ Weekly. 

* x * 


Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., has an article in the De- 
cember issue of Greater Washington (the official 
publication of the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce) on ‘‘Washington’s Standing in Retail 


Trade.”’ 
7” 7 7” 


The Teaching of Science Related to the Home 
is Bulletin No. 158 of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Beginning with bacteriology and 
passing on to chemistry and physics, the Bulletin 
outlines the relation of these sciences to cooking, 
preserving, sterilization of utensils, home heating, 
ventilation, refrigeration, home _ construction, 
care of foods, disease control, and a dozen other 
phases of home making. The bulletin, which 
contains a list of studies and publications on the 
teaching of science related to the home, may be 
obtained for 25 cents from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


A new edition of the Industrial Directory of 
New Jersey has just been published — the first in 
four years. Many innovations have been intro- 
duced in this year’s Directory. The alphabetical 
listing of the names of manufacturing companies, 
which includes the names of their officers, the 
addresses of home offices when detached from the 
factory, and the situation of branch plants, have 
been added to satisfy urgent demands. Consider- 
able reference material — such as property valu- 
ation, tax rate and fire insurance rating — has 
been added to the section on Municipalities. 
Classification of manufacturers according to 
products has been condensed and simplified with- 
out the omission of salient facts. 

The Directory may be obtained from the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, Newark, 
for $10. 

- * * 

The bank librarians are sure to want a study 
made by the University of Illinois, Bureau of 
Business Research, Investment Banking in Chi- 
cago. It is published as Bulletin Vol. XXII, 
No. 13, October 13, 1931. 


* * * 


A recent issue of Staff News of the New York 
Public Library states that material relating to 
the stage has been brought together in the north- 
west corner of Stack 7, in the Central Building. 
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George Freedley has been placed in charge of this 
Theatre Collection, which is a section of the Main 
Reading Room service. Requests for information 
should be made through the Information Desk, 
in Room 315, or the Main Reading Room desk, 
or by telephone direct. Any questions relating to 
the staging of plays, to motion pictures, vaude- 
ville, minstrels, or the circus, any request for 
reference use of theatrical photographs, programs, 
or biographical material, should be referred to Mr. 
Freedley. 


* * * 


The Economy Book Store, 36 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has just bought a large number of 
back issues of Fortune, the de luxe magazine which 
glorifies American business. Some of them are no 
longer available from the publishers. 

The store also specializes in out-of-print novels 
and other book bargains. It publishes a monthly 
news sheet, The Economy Spectator, which it will 
mail free to any address in the world. 


£2 


The rapidly growing use of newspapers as 
source material for the writing of novels, works 
on economics and miscellaneous treatises is such 
that, although the supply of newspapers in the 
New York Public Library is increased each year, 
it cannot keep pace with the demand. Use of 
newspapers as reference material by writers in- 
creased 49 percent in 1930 over 1929. There was 
growing interest in such subjects as international 
relations, commerce and literature. 


* * * 


In response to requests of social workers and 
others who find it impossible to use the library 
during business hours, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion Library will remain open until 9:30 P.M. 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday for the 
next three months. 

* * + 


The applicants for civil service examinations 
in Cleveland are directed to the Cleveland Munic- 
ipal Reference Library where files of old exami- 
nations are kept. In order to give good service 
to the applicants and to save the time of the staff, 
books pertaining to the new examinations are 
placed on a reserve shelf. 


* * * 


The Cleveland Public Library through its 
Stations Department gives special service to 
Many social agencies. A few of these are the 
Associated Charities, Mothers’ Pension Depart- 
ment, School of Applied Social Science, Jewish 
Social Service Bureau and Child Guidance 
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Clinic. The Library not only furnishes collections 
of books for use of the staff, but also fills requests 
for specific titles. Several of these agencies con- 
duct regular courses on social subjects and the 
Library keeps in close contact with these classes. 
Books are purchased for these groups and refer- 
ence service is given whenever desired. 


a 


Acting under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships of the American Library Association 
has announced that a limited number of grants is 
available for the school year, 1932-33. 

In general, applicants should be graduates of 
approved colleges or universities and should have 
had one year’s work in a library school and satis- 
factory experience, although these requirements 
may be varied for exceptional cases. The stipend 
for a fellowship will be $1,500 or more, varying 
according to the requirements of therecipient,and, 
if warranted, may be renewed for a second year. 
Scholarships will vary in amount from $750 to 
$1,000, and will be awarded to persons with less 
extensive experience and training. 

Applications should be filed before February 
15, 1932, and should be addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mr. Harrison W. Craver, 
Engineering Societies Library, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. The Committee will act 
upon applications before April 1 and applicants 
will be notified as soon as possible. 


* * * 


The Subscriptions Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Agnes F. P. Greer of Chicago Public 
Library is doing valiant work. As an example of 
their efforts and the results attained, let us cite a 
solicitation of public libraries in California to 
which appeals were sent. Out of a total of 52 
libraries to which we described the good features 
of SPECIAL LIBRARIES, ten libraries were convinced 
that a subscription was useful to them. Have you 
as an individual member done your part in secur- 
ing new subscriptions to SPECIAL LIBRARIES? 


* * * 


There has just come from press what is prob- 
ably the first news index on the European conti- 
nent arranged in a similar manner and serving 
the same purpose as our invaluable New York 
Times Index. It is a guide for the year 1930 to the 
first daily paper in Norway — Morgenbladet 
(Oslo), which was founded in 1819. Miss E. Man- 
nestod is the compiler of this useful tool — Mor- 
genbladet’s Register — which it is hoped will be 
one of an annual series. Johansen & Nielsen of 
Oslo publish it at 25 kr. (Norwegian). 
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CLASSIFICATION and INDEXING 


Louise Keller and Emilie Mueser, Department Editors 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Florence Bradley, Constance Beal, Harriet D. MacPherson, Isabel Rhodes, Kathrine Malterud 


Memorandum 
Re: Dartnell Reference Index 


HE great usefulness of the Dartnell Reference 
Index lies in its annotations. These enable 

the searcher to select what is pertinent to the 
question in hand without having to examine a 
great mass of references which may or may not 
apply to his particular problem. 

The usefulness of the Index to 
greatly curtailed by its subject headings. They 
are not library subject headings at all — founded 
on the principle of the most specific heading — 
but an ill-assorted collection of cumbersome 
descriptive phrases as subheads of a classified 
system made still more unworkable by a total 
lack of cross references. For instance, there is no 
entry under chain stores — yet surely the index 
must contain references on the subject. It does. 
Under “ Distribution Methods”’ are the following 
“‘subheads”’: 

Chain competes with chain 

Chain drug stores 

Chain drug stores increase 

Chain grocery store development 

Chain stores 


libraries is 


Chain store and the independent in competi- 

tion 

Chain store competition 

Chain store competition met by independents 

Chain store growth 

Chain store methods 

Chain store movement 

Chain store movement and the community 

Chain store problems 

Chain store vs. independent 

Chain stores in the drug field 

Cigar chain stores 

Cigar store chains 
The worst feature of the above would seem to be 
its utter lack of codrdination. 

Another main heading used is ‘‘ Markets and 
Marketing.” It seem 
chain stores might have been put under that 
but there is no cross reference to give one a clue. 

Under “Markets and Marketing” we find a 
title “Future development of electric refrigera- 


would conceivable that 


tion” under the subhead “‘ Electric refrigeration,” 
and immediately following it another subhead 
‘Electric refrigeration development.’’ Then sub- 
heads ‘‘Electric refrigeration field’’ and ‘‘Elec- 
tric refrigeration growth.”’ 

Examples of the total lack of codrdination 
and uniformity which characterize these subject 
headings might be multiplied —two_ others 
which we have encountered in trying to use the 
index for research jobs are — 

Salesmen’s operation — Auto upkeep, 

and further along 

Salesmen’s operation — salesmen’s autos 

Salesmen's selection and training — Training 

new men 

Salesmen’s selection and training — Training 

the new man (the two being separated by 
some half dozen cards with different sub- 
heads) 

Another subject to sadden librarians’ hearts is 
‘‘Miscellaneous’’ with subheads — Business 
ethics, Industries of the U. S., Public speaking, 
followed by Public speaking pointers, Scientific 
management, and Vocational guidance! 


Repertorium Technicum 


A” international bibliography of books and 
periodical articles on technical and cognate 
subjects made its appearance early in 1931. 
It succeeds the ‘Bigliographie Technique,” 
edited by A. Louis Vermandel, a publication of 
the International Institute of Bibliography. 

This bibliography will comprise from 17,000 

to 18,000 titles of books and articles per year. 
Each article indexed is classified according to the 
Classification Décimale Universelle. An alpha- 
betic index of headings is included in each issue. 
At the end of the year a classified and alphabetic 
index is to be added. Where possible, information 
is given where the articles indexed are abstracted. 
This is very convenient, for abstracts are some- 
times more easily obtained than the articles 
themselves. 

The following is the type of index entry used: 
352: 71 BROOME, The rdéle of the City 
manager in city planning. Pub. Magmt. 

March 1930, p. 193/97. 
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This bibliography should be valuable to busi- 
ness firms and libraries. The index entries can be 
clipped and pasted on catalog cards. The cards 
should be filed by the classification number given 
and a simple alphabetic index made to the sub- 
jects about which material is filed. It is not neces- 
sary that the whole bibliography be clipped and 
filed, selection may be made by subject and only 
those entries used in which the library or firm is 
especially interested. Thus a subject catalog 
would gradually be built that would supplement 
the resources of the library. Entries referring to 
periodicals not found in the local library or firm 
office can usually be obtained in the nearest large 
library, or photostat copies at small cost can be 
obtained from such institutions as the Engineer- 
ing Societies Library in New York City or the 
New York Public Library, as probably from all 
other large libraries throughout the country. 


Power and Fuel Bibliography 


NOTHER international bibliography of simi- 
lar character is sponsored by the World 
Power Conference, International Executive 
Council. The plan is: that each country abstract 
its own literature, the abstracts to be in English, 
French or German. 

The abstracts are classified in accordance with 
the Classification Décimale Universelle, and as in 
the Repertorium Technicum are printed on one 
side of the paper, and are suitable for mounting 
on 5” x 3” cards. 

The following is the type of index entry used: 


Smith, E W 662.734: 621.311.22 

1931.11.13 The Production of Electricity 

from Town's Refuse J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
Lond. 1931. 50:935-937. 

The author enumerates advantages of the 
incineration of town's refuse from hygienic 
and economic points of view. He discusses 
the production of clinker, steam raising, and 
generation of electrical power from the 
destruction of refuse. 


The countries contributing to this undertaking 
are Great Britain, Germany and Japan and the 
United States. The subjects to be included are: 
A. Sources: Fuel — solids, liquids, gases; Water; 
Wind. B. Generation: Steam; Electricity; Water; 
Mechanical power. C. Distribution and Storage: 
Steam; Electricity; Water; Gas; Oil; Pneumatics. 
D. Utilization. The English bulletin is called 
Power and Fuel Bulletin; the German, Energie- 
bibliographie; the Japanese, Power Bibliography; 
the American bulletin has not yet appeared. 
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Directories Needed! 


— have come from a number of 
public libraries to the S. L. A. Committee on 
Coéperation in Business Library Service for cer- 
tain trade directories. Special librarians who wish 
to discard now or later any of the following titles 
and others, are urgently requested to send their 
list of discards to me. In this way valuable ma- 
terial can be discarded to the best advantage and 
without undue delay. 

The directories listed below have been asked 
for specifically. The general subjects in demand 
are Advertising services; Banks and banking; 
Engineers; Export trade; Financial services; 
Insurance; Lawyers, etc., etc. 

A prompt, generous response will continue to 
impress public librarians with our helpful co- 
operation in their work. 


MARIAN C,. MANLEY, Chairman 
Committee on Codperation in 
Business Library Service 


Business Branch of the Library, 
34 Commerce Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


List of Wants of Public Libraries 


American Society of Certified Public Accountants’ directory 
of officials, state representatives and members 

Bankers and brokers directory 

Brown's directory of American gas companies 

Buyer's blue book of greater New York — classified busi- 
ness directory 

Buyers’ guide (furniture) 

Chain drug store directory 

Davison’s silk and rayon trades 

Davison's textile blue book 

Insurance almanac and who's who in insurance 

Keystone coal buyers catalogue and mine directory 

Kelly’s directory of merchants, manufacturers and shippers 
of the world 

Lloyd's directory of manufacturers, merchants and shipping 
trades 

Lockwood's directory of the paper and allied trades 

MacRae’s blue book and Hendrick’s commercial register 

McGraw central station directory 

McGraw electric railway directory 

Newspaper press directory 

Official hotel red book and directory 

Oil and petroleum year book 

Paper and pulp mill! catalogue 

Poor's register of directors of the U.S. 

Rand-McNally's bankers directory 

Sheldon’s retail trade of the U. S. 

Standard advertising register 

Thomas’ wholesale grocery and kindred trades register 

Who's who in advertising 

Who's who in Chicago and vicinity 

Who's who in the butter, cheese and milk condensing indus- 
tries 

Who’s who in the egg and poultry industries 

Willing’s press guide 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


OSTON CHAPTER, which omitted a De- 

cember meeting, will assemble on January 
25 at the Massachusetts School of Art, where 
they will be addressed by Charles E. Newell, 
Principal, and John Alcott, Director of Art in 
Industry. After the meeting, the school library 
and evening school classes in drawing, painting 
and craft work will be visited. Plans for the course 
on “‘ Trends in Modern Book Making” which the 
Association is offering have been completed, and 
the first lecture will be given on February 4 with 
subsequent weekly lectures through March 10. 
An appropriate exhibit will be arranged each 
week. 

Financial Group of the Detroit Chapter, under 
the Chairmanship of Bernice Foster, Librarian 
of the Union Guardian Trust Company, had 
charge of the December meeting of its chapter. 
“There Are No Pockets in a Shroud, or How to 
Make a Will” was the trenchant title of the ad- 
dress by Bessie M. Seely of the Union Guardian 
Trust Company. 

Illinois Chapter had the opportunity of meet- 
ing the members of the Executive Board who were 
the guests of honor at the December meeting. 
Short talks were given by each of the visitors, 
including Alta B. Claflin, President of S. L. A., 
Josephine Adams Rathbone, President of A. L. A., 
Mrs. Louise P. Dorn, Margaret Reynolds, Re- 
becca B. Rankin, Charles E. Rush and Bertine E. 
Weston. The main program of the evening in- 
cluded more comprehensive addresses by Miss 
Claflin, Miss Rathbone and Mr. George B. Utley, 
Librarian of Newberry Library, Chicago. 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, speaking on ‘‘ Job Analy- 
sis as the Basis for Security,’ brought to the New 
York Association on January 13 an inspiring 
message of hope in these depressing times when 
security is the uncertain factor in so many of our 
lives. We wish we might have had the privilege 

of printing this address so that we could spread 
Dr. Gilbreth’s message, but she insisted it was 
merely a confidential chat. At the same meeting 
John Mills of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
discussed ‘‘Some Problems and Trends of Elec- 


trical Communication,” illustrating his points 
by phonograph records which had been made in 


the laboratories. Mr. Mills offered his services in 





answering for our members any questions on 
electrical communication. 

A conference on ‘‘Placement and Personnel 
Problems in the Special Libraries Field’’ was 
conducted by the Special Libraries Council of 
Philadelphia and Vicinity under the leadership 
of Dorothy Bemis, on November 20, 1931. 
Eleven librarians, representing almost as many 
types of libraries, took part in the discussion. 

Miss Bemis, in presenting the subject, ap- 
proached it from the “dinner angle,”’ with courses 
from appetizer to dessert. For the courses there 
were chosen outstanding surveys, studies and 
articles, which were reviewed and generally dis- 
cussed. Several of the important ones were the 
Telford report on the ‘Classification and Com- 
pensation Plans for Library Positions,’’ and the 
“Study of the Salaries, Education and Experi- 
ence Records of Library Employees in the State 
of California,”” prepared by the University of 
California, Bureau of Public Administration in 
1930. Mrs. Anne W. Howland, Director of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute, 
talked generally on placement from the point of 
view of the library school, and of phases of the 
subject discussed at the joint meeting of the Pro- 
fessional Training Section and the Association of 
American Library Schools at the New Haven 
meeting of A. L. A. in June 1931. An interest- 
ing outline to be used in making a survey of 
the field was prepared and presented by Miss 
Bemis. 

The regular meeting of the Council was held 
December 4 in the Council room of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, when Ernest Spofford, 
Librarian and Secretary, gave an_ interesting 

account of the history of the Society from its 
founding in 1824, and talked on its literary treas- 
ures, many of which had been arranged in a 
special exhibit. The Society has 200,000 bound 
books, 250,000 pamphlets, 10,000 volumes of 
manuscripts and 5,000 bound volumes of news- 
papers and an exceedingly rich collection of 
paintings and historic relics. 

San Francisco will devote its January 21 meet- 
ing to another of the round-table discussions 
which have been very popular with this group 
this season. 
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Executive Board Meetings 


HE membership has been apprised of the dates of the Executive Board 
meetings in advance, and the results of actions taken at those meetings have 
appeared in the magazine. The activities of the Publications Committee, as 
authorized by the Board, were described in detail in the November issue. 
The good work of the Editor and Advertising Manager is constantly evidenced. 
The news items and the Group pages report the activities as approved by the Board. 
The President’s Page and Over the Secretary’s Desk present some idea of the routine 
of the Association. The Program Committee shows how plans are progressing for the 
Convention at Lake Placid. The list of Committee appointments follows: 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Auditing 


ELIZABETH BAXTER, Chairman 


Chicago Centennial Exposition 


JoseEPH ConForTI, Chairman 
SuE WUCHTER 

Ruta G. NICHOLS 

MARION RAWLS 

ETHELDRED ABBOT 


Classification 


LouIsE KELLER, Chairman 
EMILIE MUESER 

HELEN RANKIN 

PAUL VANDERBILT 


Cooperation in 
Business Library Service 
MarIAN C. MANLEY, Chairman 
K. DorotHy FERGUSON 
Mary G. Lacy 
MILDRED B. PoTTeR 
CAROLINE Lutz 


Codperation with Library of Congress 
Mrs. Lucy W. CuLLEN, Chairman 


Codperation with Trade Associations 


RosE VORMELKER, Chairman 
Mrs. LouIsE DoRN 

Miss C. M. JONES 

MARION MEAD 

Linpa H. MORLEY 

Mary LouIsE ALEXANDER 
Guy MARION 

CHARLOTTE CARMODY 


Exhibit 


Mrs. CAROLYN S. FALTERMAYER, 
Chairman 

CHARLOTTE G. NOYES 

ALMA C. MITCHILL 


Membership 


FLORENCE BRADLEY, Chairman 


News 


MILDRED BuRKE, Chairman 
FLORENCE WAGNER 
WILLIAM ALCOTT 

LovuIsE GRACE 
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STANDING COMMITTEES—Continued 


Publications 


Linpa H. Morey, Chairman 
Mary LoutisE ALEXANDER, 
Publicity Chairman 
ADELAIDE KIGHT, Secretary 
RUTH SAVORD, ex-officio 
ELIZABETH WRAY 
Mary FURBECK 
EpitH M. PHELPs 
Mary Hayes 
GERTRUDE PETERKIN 
ANNA C. Cross, Advisory Member 
DANIEL N. HAnpy, Advisory Member 


Revision of the Constitution 


ANGUS FLETCHER, Chairman 


Subscriptions 
AGNEs F. P. GREER, Chairman 
JOSEPHINE HOLLINGSWORTH 
ANITA F. Levy 
EDYTHE PROUTY 
SusAN HIMMELWRIGHT 
FRANCES DORRANCE 
M. Dorotuy Howarpb 
ApRA M. Fay 
CECILE WATSON 
EpITH GUERRIER 


Ways and Means 


FRED A. ROBERTSON, Chairman 
THOMAS COWLES 

RuTH SAVORD 

Linpa H. Morley 





1932 CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Local Arrangements 


Mrs. Rutu LANE, Chairman 


Nominating 


MARGUERITE BURNETT, Chairman 
JosepH F. KWaPIL 

JesstE CALLAN 

Kk. DorotHy FERGUSON 

DANIEL HANDY 


Program 
Mary Louise ALEXANDER, Chairman 
WILLIAM F. JAcos 
ELIZABETH WRAY 


(Boston member to be appointed) 





yn third Executive Board meeting is called for February 20, 
1932, at Baltimore. All Advisory Council members are cordially 
invited to be present. We are to be the guests of Miss Laura Wood- 
ward at the Maryland Casualty Insurance Co. Library. 


Fe 


a7 
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ASLIB 


Special Libraries and 


SSOCIATION © of 

Information Bureaux is our sister associa- 

tion in Great Britain, the establishment of which 

was due in great part to the enthusiasm of Mr. 

J. G. Pearse, which was inspired by his attend- 

ance at the Atlantic City meeting of Special 
Libraries Association in 1923. 

The success of that organization has been quite 
phenomenal. A Conference has been held an- 
nually, and they print their proceedings in a very 
creditable way. A limited number of sets of the 
Reports of Proceedings of ASLIB, Volumes | 
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to VIII, are available for $7.50, or any one may 
be secured at a cost of 5s. 

The Association also has to their credit a very 
good ‘‘ Directory to Sources of Specialised Infor- 
mation,’’ and that may be secured at $3.50. 

The Special Libraries Association has issued a 
cordial invitation to ASLIB to join with us in 
Conference at the Century of Progress Interna- 
tional Exposition in Chicago in October 1933, 
and it has been gratefully accepted. Mr. S. S. 
Bullock, General Secretary, has responded for his 
Council that it is ‘“‘hoped that many individual 
members would be able to take advantage of this 


very special opportunity.”’ 








Technical Magazines and Books 


rebound into flexible volumes — covered with Library Buckram, Leather, 
Keratol or Fabrikoid — Lettered and finished by Craftsmen. 
REASONABLE PRICES — DURABILITY — PROMPT SERVICE 


RADEMAEKERS 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


" NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK: 280 Broadway, Room 415 

















CREATIVE PRINTERS 





OFFERING A COMPLETE SERVICE 

FOR THE PLANNING AND PRODUCTION OF 

CATALOGS, FOLDERS, BOOKLETS, ETC., 
FORMS AND LETTERHEADS 





121 VARICK STREET 








M. P. BASSO and COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


“Satisfaction with every impression”’ 


NEW YORK CITY 














In answering Advertisements mention Special Libraries 














HANDBOOK 
OF 


Commercial and Financial 
Information Services 


A valuable tool in every library. 

A new directory describing the important sources of statistical information, 
Each statement, an accurate account of nationwide services. 

Full details, including the scope of the service and the cost. 

Supplement bringing information up-to-date now being compiled. 


Price, $2.00 


Special Price to members, $1.50 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


345 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK CITY 




















A Bibliography of Bibliographies 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
1918-1929 


Contains more than 25,000 references under 2,500 subject headings 


An analysis by ten experts in the field of electrical engineering, of the 
books and magazines published during the last twelve years. One-third 
of the entries are in French or German. 


This is an important contribution to research and valuable as a model 
list of subject headings as well as a bibliographical tool for any library 
touching electrical engineering. 


Price $1.50. Place your orders with the General office. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


345 HUDSON STREET « » NEW YORK CITY 














Please patronize our Advertisers 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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Just Published 


THE LABOR 
PROBLEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES large new Bond Values 


By E. E. Cummins, Ph.D. Tables is now available 


Professor of Economics in Union College upon a Rental Service Plan 





Bond Values 


A complete set of eight 


including new Tables as 


A new approach that develops many 
published and free refer- 


complex labor problems froma single 
basic problem. It considers every ence service on financial 
problem from the point of view of the mathematics 


worker, employer and Government. 
Send for details 


6x9% ~=—s Cloth_=—s 857 pp. ~— $3.50 

Financial Publishing 

D. VAN NOSTRAND Company 
ern = 9 Newbury Street 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York City Boston, Mass. 




















Rieasi 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL 


STATISTICS ON and 


COMMODITIES SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
PERIODICALS 


Complete sets, volumes and odd copies 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
A master-key to the current 


statistics published regularly in B. LOGIN & SON 

77 magazines. 29 East 21st St. NEW YORK 
_ A quick index to production 
figures, prices, sales, exports and 
imports of 104 basic commodi- 
ties. 





A Chart twenty-two 
inches square 














Prepared by the Commercial- Librarians Wanted 
Technical Group of the Special For good positions in all parts of 
Libraries Association. Order the country 


from General office. 
Price $1.00 Librarians Supplied 


For positions anywhere 
345 Hudson Street, New York City This service is free 


Write immediately to Dept. C 


Every Special Library will need 


at least one copy The AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut 
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HARPER BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 
Spring— 1932 


FOR ALL LIBRARIES 


AUPE a 





tit 


THE BOOK OF METALS PRICE CUTTING AND PRICE 
By Donald Withelm MAIN i ENA NCE 
; By E. R. A. Seligman 
INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE (Probable price) $5.00 
By Carey P. McCord $5.00 HUMAN ENGINEERING 
; ; By Dr. Harry Myers $4.00 
Pl BLIC SPEAKING FOR EXECU- PROFITABLE PRACTICE IN INDUS. 
PIVES TRIAL RESEARCH 
By Charles W. Mears $3.00 Edited by Malcolm Ross $4.00 


WA 





THE 


FOR FINANCE LIBRARIES 





PETROLEUM IN THE UNITED SHORT SELLING 
STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS 
By Ralph Arnold and W. J. Kemnitzer By J. Edward Mecker $14.00 
$12.50 
BROKERS’ LOANS ARBITRAGE IN SECURITIES 
By Lewis H. Haney, Lyman S. Logan, 
and Henry S. Gavens $5.00 By M. H. Weinstein 
WHAT MAKES STOCK MARKET PRICES? 
By Warren F. Hickernell $3.50 


FOR ADVERTISING, SELLING AND MERCHANDISING LIBRARIES 








THE CHAIN STORE BOON OR CONSUMER ENGINEERING 
BAN E? By Roy Sheldon and Egmont Arens $3.50 
wy Godfrey MM. Lather +00 FASHIONS IN AMERICAN TYPOG.- 
TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS RAPHY 
By John Caples (Probable price) $3.50 By Edmund G. Gress $5.00 
THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIA- MARKETING RESEARCH 'TECH- 
TION NIQUE 
By A. E. Haase $3.50 By Percival White $4.00 





Get these books at your bookstore. Or return this page to us with your business 
card and the books you indicate will be mailed direct on approval for free 
examination. A catalog of all our business books sent free on request. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York City 
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